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REASON AND REVELATION. 


WHENCE comes our religious knowledge? Is it derived 
from reasoning? Is it communicated by revelation? Or is 
it discovered by intuition? This is a fundamental inquiry. 

There are three sources of knowledge, — consciousness, the 
senses, and human testimony. The first of these is by far 
the most trustworthy and certain. The philosophy of the last 
century asserted that the mind is like a blank piece of pa- 
per, and that all our ideas come from sensation and reflec- 
tion. There being nothing in the intellect which was not fur- 
nished originally by the senses, all ideas of spirit were denied, 
the infinite was unknown, and the system ultimately led to 
materialism and atheism. But, though all our knowledge 
begins with experience, it does not follow that it all arises 
out of experience. The mind is not a mere passive instru- 
ment, reflecting like a mirror the objects that pass before it ; 
but it is an active, originating power. It has primary con- 
ceptions which could not be derived from experience, since 
they transcend its sphere. Such are the ideas of Cause, of 
Substance, of infinite Time and Space. These are universal, 
self-evident, necessary truths, having realities corresponding 
with them. There are also moral and spiritual intuitions, 
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which are a primitive gift of God to us. Man cannot acquire 
a knowledge of divine things, unless God reveals them unto 
us by his Spirit. Reason is natural revelation. The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth us understanding. To disparage reason, is 
to dishonor the image of God in which we were made. This 
was never done by the Author or the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, who always addressed men as reasonable beings, 
calling upon them to judge what was right, appealing to 
every man’s conscience, exhorting them to be always ready 
to give a reason for the faith that was in them, and, while 
children in malice, in understanding to be men. The soul is 
to be believed when it tells us of the spiritual world, as much 
as the senses when they tell us of the material world. ‘Yet 
it is not easy for those, who from their earliest childhood 
have lived under the influence of the Gospel, to determine 
precisely how much they are indebted to it, and how much 
they might be able to know without it. Because they now 
receive its truths, it does not follow that they could have dis- 
covered them. Reason sometimes takes the credit which 
belongs to Christianity. When the latter has given the an- 
swer to a problem, she ciphers it out afterwards, and then 
boasts of the result. 

Man is by nature a religious being. There may be nations 
without cities, without literature, without government, but 
never was there one without altars and without prayers. 
God has not left himself without a witness in his own chil- 
dren. Man is conscious of his dependence on the Creator. 
The ideas of the perfect and infinite arise at once in his mind 
with that of the imperfect and finite. The ideas of person- 
ality and of spirit are given in the consciousness that he is a 
person and a spirit. God has allied us to himself by our very 
constitution. Our belief in him is not dependent on educa- 
tion. It is only in his heart that the fool says, There is no 
God. Even the devils believe and tremble. Religion, which 
is a consciousness of God and of our relation to him, is not 
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obtained by any arguments. It is spontaneous and native to 
the soul, distinguishing man from the lower animals. We can- 
not demonstrate logically the existence of the Deity ; though, 
when the fact is given, many reasons confirm, which would 
be inadequate to prove it. We cannot argue from the finite 
to the infinite, or deduce the absolute from the relative, be- 
cause our conclusion must contain only what is involved in 
the premises. We cannot pass from thought to existence 
and obtain objective reality by any process of reasoning. If 
we had only the senses and the understanding, we should 
never rise higher than phenomena, and never believe in a 
Deity. The idea of the Unlimited could not be communicat- 
ed to us, unless it were born in us. But this God-conscious- 
ness springs up in every human breast. Hence prayer is 
natural and universal. Christianity does not attempt to 
prove, it takes for granted, this primal perception of the soul. 
It presupposes a religious faculty in man, in order to be un- 
derstood by him. It declares that we may have immediate 
knowledge of the Deity. The pure in heart see God. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us. Unless God were 
present in us, we should not find him out of us. If there 
were no revelation of him in the soul, we should see none in 
nature, in history, and in the Gospel. He who feels not the 
Divinity within him will not find him anywhere. 

We are compelled also by the consciousness of moral obli- 
gation to postulate a. moral law of Duty and Right. That 
mysterious voice within us which declares what ought to be, 
which commands thow shalt and thow shalt not, speaks with 
such authority, that we feel that it is the voice of One whom 
we are bound to obey. This law implies a lawgiver and en- 
forcer. And it is written on the hearts of all, even of the 
Gentiles, and it is the light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world. It is God that speaks in this 
still, small voice, and it is his Word that is so nigh to us, 
even in our hearts testifying of him. 

The belief in Immortality seems likewise to arise spontane- 
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ously in the human soul. It has prevailed among all nations. 
It is not derived from nature or experience. The argument 
drawn from the mind’s immateriality and immeasurable ca- 
pacity does not establish its endless, personal existence. The 
conviction of this, though general, is not so clear and strong 
as is that of the Divine Existence. 

These intuitive truths, however, though they are the basis 
of all religion, are in themselves so vague, that natural re- 
ligion fails to satisfy the soul. Even in the most brilliant 
periods of ancient civilization, the wisest men were groping 
after God, and speculating about immortality, confessing their 
doubts, and declaring that they must wait till either a god 
or some inspired man should instruct them upon these sub- 
jects. It was essential that the religious sentiment should 
be enlightened and directed, as that it should be bestowed. 
The world has always tended to idolatry, and these great 
verities might become weakened by sin and perverted by su- 
perstition, unless they were confirmed by testimony from 
heaven. Revelation was necessary, not to supersede reason, 
but to supply its deficiencies. The idea of God needed to be 
developed ; the idea of duty, to be defined; the idea of im- 
mortality, to be strengthened. Christ came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. Christianity is a republication of natural relig- 
ion, and something more. Jesus is not so much a bearer of 
Divine communications, as he is himself a Divine revelation. 
** He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” <A new light 
being about to rise upon the world and be a day-star to the 
nations, its appearance would be no natural occurrence. The 
Almighty is not bound by his own laws, which, having been 
established for the benefit of man, might also be suspended 
for his benefit. We see interpositions in the material uni- 
verse ; we might expect them also in the moral universe. 
God’s influence is felt constantly in nature ; why should it 
not also be exerted in the soul? He is in direct contact with 
our spirits. Man, in his ignorance, sorrow, and sin, has wants 
which he can never supply. A God of love would make clear 
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those truths which are so necessary to his happiness. Reve- 
lation is only a stronger inspiration and illumination of the 
mind than reason, differing from it not in kind, but in degree. 
The Eternal Word, or Reason, which dwelt in Christ, came 
unto his own ; in him was life, and the life was the light of 
men. One message from heaven cannot contradict another. 
The last may go beyond, but it will not contravene the first. 
Religion being implanted in our very being, man cannot out- 
grow it, or ever satisfy his deepest longings. Christ is still 
the desire of all nations. 

The idea of God as the Infinite, the Absolute, the Uncon 
ditioned, is not sufficient for the soul. If we take only that 
view of him which is universally received, this meagre, ab- 
stract conception is not worthy of our reverence and affection. 
Intuition leads merely to deism. Reason teaches that God 
is, not what he is. If further questioned, her answer would 
be that of the philosopher to his royal master, who, being 
asked what God was, begged every day for more time, saying, 
The longer I think, the more obscure it is to me. Even if she 
discover the I Am, the world is only a machine, and human 
suffering is without explanation and without solace. With 
the universal belief in a Divinity, there has prevailed almost 
as universal a degraded conception of his character. A pure 
theism never has been found among any people apart from 
revelation, Mahomet having borrowed his monotheism from 
the Bible. Nature places an infinite distance between the 
Great First Cause and us. It teaches a retribution and an 
inexorable law. Its vastness and silence are oppressive to 
us. Our feeling of dependence does not acquaint us with 
the character of the Being on whom we depend. He may be 
benevolent or malignant. We may fear him, but we cannot 
love him. Reason tells us that we ought to worship him, but 
it does not inform us what homage we should pay to him. 
Conscious of having violated his laws, men may even repre- 
sent him as a stern and vindictive ruler, whose anger they 
must endeavor to appease. Natural religion knows nothing 
6 * 
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of mercy, or of that blessed doctrine, the forgiveness of sin. 
It cannot affirm that a Divine Providence watches over even 


the humblest, and that the Infinite will hear and answer 
prayer. These truths even now are rejected, where Chris- 
tianity is denied. Out of Christendom God is not known 
as a Father, whose name is Love. 

In like manner, we may say that there is an absolute mo- 
rality, but what it prescribes cannot be accurately deter- 
mined without the aid of revelation. Conscience, which 
Jesus calls the eye of the soul, may become diseased and 
darkened. It has often led men astray. It has sanctioned 
crimes, and failed to inculcate many virtues. It is utterly 
unable to give inward peace. Without a knowledge of our 
true relation to the Deity and his creatures, the fulfilment of 
the two commands of love to God and love to man, which 
constitutes the sum and substance of religion, is impossible. 
From the simple sense of right, we cannot infer what are the 
obligations of parents and children, masters and servants, 
rulers and citizens. The duties of humility, self-denial, for- 
giveness, striving after perfection, are inculcated and exem- 
plified only in Christianity. 

Reason, though it suggests, cannot give us a sure faith in 
a personal Immortality. The natural evidence for it rises 
only to a probability, through a series of analogies and pre- 
sumptions. 

“ Nature with faithful trust restores the grain, 
Which man unto her besom doth commit ; 


But tells him not that he shall live again, 
Or only in dim type obscurely speaks.” 


Yet without this assurance we should be most wretched, since 
no one could roll for us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre. To those who have no faith in revelation, immor- 
tality is only a conjecture, “ the great enigma,”’ as one of this 
school has called it, about which, as another has said, “ con- 
fidence there is none, and hopeful aspiration is our highest 
state.’ The Christian alone can triumph over death, regard- 
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ing it not as the king of terrors, but as an angel of mercy. 
And Jesus adds to the doctrine of immortality that of eternal 
life, which is not endless existence, but a holy and blessed 
life, fed from eternity, but beginning even here on earth. 
This revelation, so long and so earnestly desired, has come. 
The fact is manifest to all who will not close their eyes to 
the truth, that it was long prepared for, that it was given, 
and that it has changed the world. The Bible contains this 
revelation. Its very first chapters, at a time when the ma- 
jority of mankind were polytheists and polygamists, announ- 
cing the unity and holiness of God, and the oneness and in- 
dissolubleness of the marriage relation; the law of Moses, 
including the Decalogue, proceeding from a leader of fugi- 


tive slaves, who had but recently fled from a long Egyptian - 


bondage ; the almost Christian sentiments in the Psalms ; 
the prophecies, especially of Isaiah, which is the Gospel of 
the Old Testament ; the Christmas carol of the angels, won- 
derfully embodying the essence of Christianity ; the Sermon 
on the Mount; the Gospel of John, which has not its parallel 
in all literature, — are entirely inexplicable by any mere hu- 
man origin. Jesus said that he spake not of himself; Paul 
asserted that he was an apostle, not of men, neither by 
man; and they were falsifiers, either fanatics or impostors, 
if they were not specially inspired to make a revelation to the 
world. 

But the object of revelation was not simply to communi- 
cate knowledge. ‘I am come that they might have Jife, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” Christianity is a 
moral and spiritual power for the salvation of men. The 
ancient philosophers taught a pure morality, but they were 
never able to reform the world. In Jesus truth has appeared 
incarnate, law has given place to life. He has realized that 
which all other religions seek, the union of God and man, 
and he is to be in us, “ the hope of glory.” 

Reason, then, cannot be our supreme rule of faith and 
practice. It cannot give positive certainty ; it cannot afford 
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strength and peace ; it cannot be a substitute for Christian- 
ity. The different systems of philosophy have, one after an- 
other, perished, and there is not one which is universally re- 
ceived at the present day. Christianity alone can be called 
the absolute religion, since it meets all wants, and includes 
the truth of every other system of faith. It is not a product 
of the human faculties, else among heathen nations we should 
find many resemblances and approximations to it. The motto 
on the architrave of the temple of Isis, “I am whatever has 
been, and is, and shall be, and my vail no mortal has ever 
drawn aside,” may be adopted by all the Pagan religions. 
The deity they reverence is an unknown God, until Chris- 
tianity proclaims, ‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” The future is to them an impene- 
trable mystery, until He is preached who has abolished death 
and brought life and immortality into a clear light. The 
Scriptures are not a book of human origin. Were their au- 
thority and influence to be subverted, the people would soon 
become the victims of superstition, and would gradually sink 
both in morality and religion, until preachers and moralists 
would exert¢but little influence upon them. This is taught 
by the experience of the past, and by the signs of the times 
in the present. We cannot demonstrate everything. We 
are obliged every day to believe far more than we know. 
While we render unto Reason the things that are Reason’s, 
we should also render unto Faith the things that are Faith’s. 
And in view of this glorious Gospel, we may well join in the 
ascription with which the great Apostle concludes his greatest 
epistle : ‘‘ Now to him that is of power to stablish you accord- 
ing to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ ; accord- 
ing to the revelation of the mystery which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by the 
scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith; to God, only wise, be glory, through 
Jesus Christ, forever. Amen.” B. J. Y¥. 
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THE FORSAKEN SOLDIER; 
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WHERE WAS THE AMBULANCE? 


“Hurran, boys! It’s almost over now! 
Hark, — nothing but scattering shots. 
Now they ’ll have picked up the hurt in the rear, 
And make for these foremost spots. 
If my leg and arm both were n’t broken, — bad luck ! 
I’d manage to walk or roll 
To see them coming, and give three cheers, 
There from that nearest knoll. 
Where can the ambulance be? 


“Take heart. After every well-fought field, 
Brave men must be ‘faint and sore.’ 
‘Don’t I feel any pain’? A little perhaps, — 

Perhaps a little or more. 
We’ve given too many hard knocks to-day, 
The softest of knocks to take. 
But would n’t we bear ten times our share 
For the country and Freedom’s sake ? 
Where can the ambulance be ? 


° 
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“If we have to wait till it gets pretty late, 
The sun sets clear and bright ; 
And if they don’t come till after it’s down, 
You know there ’s a moon to-night ; 
Or if they don’t find us till morning dawns, 
At least we shall have the dew. — 
Who sobbed in the dark? Why, drummer-boy Sam! 
What have they done to you? 
Where can the ambulance be ? 
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“Poor little chap. ‘It bleeds,’ he says ! 
Pull the handkerchief off my arm. 

‘ The air will make it smart’ a bit? 

Let it then; where ’s the harm? 
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Crawl over to me, Sam. Here I am. 
Take hold, Tom, with me and tie. 
There, sleep with me, Sam, and I’ll keep you warm, 
And the stars sha’n’t ‘ prick your eye.’ 
Where can the ambulance be ? 


“T dreamed they were watering horses then, 
At the well by father’s door. 
Somebody else should have had his turn 
If I’d dozed for an instant more. 
But half a night now is all that’s left. 
No doubt by this time to-morrow 
We shall have good drinks to our hearts’ content, 
And bad ones too, to our sorrow. 
Where can the ambulance be ? 


“ When once we’re stowed on the hospital shelves, 
It would n’t be strange if there 
Was mother’s own writing on jellies and jams ; 
And then I should n’t much care 
If you ate all the inside of the jars, 
If you ’d save the names for her son. 
She dried all her apples for us last year. 
Little Sis would eat but one. 
Where can that ambulance be ? 


“ Speak lower. This boy is sound asleep. 
Why, Sammy! He don’t look right ! 
Talk on, if you like ; you won’t wake him. 
The child has died in the night. 
I can’t well stir myself nor him. 
I hope that they ‘Il be here soon ; 
For the cold of his death strikes all through me. 
But the sun will be hot at noon. 
Where can the ambulance be ? 





“ Of course they ’ll bring casks full of water, Jim ? 
What ’s that you are eating? ‘ Grass’? 

Put some into my mouth ; — I can’t move my hand ; — 
It will help the time to pass. 
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Beasts live on it; could n’t a man then, — think ? — 
If he had to, —a day more, — two ? 
They ’ll find us soon. We must give them time. 
They ’re few, with much to do. 
Where can the ambulance be? 


“ They can’t mean to march and leave us so? 
How long ago was the fight ? 

What! Only ‘four days’? Fourteen, at least ! 
Forgive me. Perhaps you’re right. 

I would n’t be cross if a cloud could rain, — 
One of those clouds from home, — 

And moisten our tongues and slake our wounds 
Just till the doctors come. 

Where can the ambulance be ? 


“ Don’t swear, Jim, don’t! They ’re coming there! Hark! — 
Was it only the ‘ wind in the trees’? 
Well, we can’t spare God, if all beside 
Forsake us in times like these. 
He’s closer far than our brothers are. 
Don’t let us drive Him away. 
While we ’ve voice enough for cursing left, 
We ’ve voice enough to pray. 
Where can the ambulance be ? i 


“ Let ’s keep asleep till we hear it near. 
My eyes are drowsy and dim. — 

Halloo, what a light! Is it lanterns? No. { 
Sunshine. How are you? —Jim!— 


Jim, too! And he’s the last of them all! i 
And his last word is said ! i 
So now there ’s no use in my talking ! — None; i 


But the stillness sounds so dead! 
Where can the ambulance be? 


“T think my soul is striking its tent ; 

For like fire that ’s almost out 
It seems, now here and then elsewhere, — 
Flickers and flies about. 
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Just now ’t was up in the Congress Hall ; 
And it heard them speak and say, 
They ’d put the bill for an Ambulance Corps 

Off to a future day! 
Where can the ambulance be ? 


“Ts there any future day for me 
On earth? I forgive my foes, 

That fought with us, who fought with them, 
Fasier than friends like those, 

That we fought for, — that leave me here to die! — 
Those words were worse than the shot. — 

But, Father, forgive, — forgive them, — they — 
They don’t know what — they do not —.” 


Where could the ambulance be ? 
E. Fexton. 





THE NEW LIFE AND ITS ENEMIES. 


“ A MAN must wrestle so long, till the dark centre that is shut up 
so close break open, and the spark in the centre kindle, and from 
thence immediately the noble lily-branch sprouteth, as from the 
divine grain of mustard-seed, as Christ saith, A man must pray 
earnestly, with great humility, and for a while become a fool in his 
own reason, and see himself as void of understanding therein, until 
Christ be formed in this new incarnation. 

“ And when Christ is born, Herod is ready to kill the child, which 
he seeketh to do outwardly by persecutions, and inwardly by tempta- 
tions, to try whether this lily-branch will be strong enough to destroy 
the kingdom of the Devil, which is made manifest in the flesh. 

“Then this destroyer of the Serpent is brought into the wilderness, 
after he is baptized with the Holy Spirit, and tempted and tried 
whether he will continue in resignation in the will of God. He 
must stand so fast, that, if need require, he would leave all earthly 
things, and even the outward life, to be a child of God.” — Jacos 


BEuMEN. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Tue history of a warlike saint presents to us a subject ap- 
propriate to the present time. Divine Providence has brought 
to this nation a lesson which it needed. The manly qualities 
of valor, hardihood, and patriotic devotion had been for 
some time without their proper appreciation among us. 
They existed still, but they needed an occasion to call them 
forth; and had not that occasion come, they might have 
passed into yet deeper forgetfulness. Now, while we thank 
God that the emergency has shown their continued life, the 
determination is general that they shall not again be suffered 
so nearly to pass away. 

But in order to retain them worthily, we must combine 
them with what else is worthiest. The examples we are to 
contemplate should not be those of mere fighters, but of men 
who fought with a noble purpose; not even those of patriots 
alone, but of Christian patriots, whom the love of their own 
country did not blind to the general interests of Christen- 
dom. The character of such a hero we propose briefly to 
delineate. It is obscured, indeed, by the errors of a half 
enlightened age ; but through those errors beams the light of 
valor, justice, and religion. 

When, after the close of that great tragedy, the fall of 
imperial Rome, the curtain rises to display the scenes of 
modern history, we soon discover the ancient mistress of the 
world reasserting her sway, though in an altered form. The 
conquering barbarians have received Christianity from the 
race they subdued. They naturally recognize the bishop of 
the old imperial city as the chief priest of that religion. 
Their rude princes look to him as an umpire in their dis- 
putes, and seek his sanction for the wars they wage. The 
artful policy of some, and the mistaken piety of others, confer 
on him that sovereignty over Central Italy which the Catho- 
lics of a future age shall desire, yet know not how, to take 
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away. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the power 
of the Popes had attained its height, while its accompanying 
crimes of ambition and corruption had begun to undermine 
that foundation of public reverence on which it stood. The 
Popes had compelled sovereigns to kneel before them; had 
given away kingdoms and resumed them at their pleasure. 
It was at the period of which we speak that Pope Innocent 
III., availing himself of the opportunity given by the doubt- 
ful title and the base and weak character of John of Eng- 
land, compelled that prince to resign his crown to him, 
receiving it again as subject to the Holy See. Not satisfied 
with this conquest over craven royalty, that ambitious Pope 
turned his spiritual arms, and excited princes to use their 
temporal power, against the Albigenses in the South of 
France ;— men who held a form of Christianity much more 
pure than his own. By a series of the most frightful cruel- 
ties, the Albigenses were subdued ; and through the means 
of the Inquisition, then recently established, the work of 
their utter extermination was at length accomplished. 

Louis VIII., King of France, died in 1226, while engaged 
in an expedition against the Albigenses, and his crown de- 
volved on his son, Louis IX., better known by the title of 
sainthood which the Romish Church conferred after his 
death. He was then a child of twelve years. The regency 
was given to the queen-mother, Blanche of Castile, the prin- 
cess so finely described in Shakespeare’s “ King John.” 

“Tf lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanche ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanche ?” 


The royal person, of whose youth this was a description, 
exercised the sway that devolved upon her with a firm hand. 
She subdued or appeased the disturbed districts of the South, 
and broke a formidable league of barons in the North, so 
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that when, ten years later, she resigned to her son the royal 
authority, it was comparatively well established, though not 
yet beyond danger from factious opposition. 

She resigned her power; but her son, far different from 
other youthful monarchs, had no wish to shorten, but rather 
to extend, the term of his mother’s authority. ‘ The leading 
feature of his character,” says Michelet, ‘‘ was an exquisite 
sense, and sensitive love of duty; and his duty he long took 
to be obedience to his mother’s will.” On coming of age, he 
still availed himself of her advice ; and, whenever he left the 
kingdom, committed the regency to her. 

The beginning of his government was not without serious 
dangers. A league was formed by the nobles against him; 
and the king of England, Henry III., though nearly related 
to Louis, took part with the discontented barons. These, 
who had been hitherto held in check, thought the accession 
of a young and inexperienced prince a suitable occasion for 
vindicating their rights or their pretensions. So far as they 
had right to plead, they might have obtained much from 
his justice, but their mode of asserting their claims left the 
king no course but to defend himself. Louis acted with a 


promptitude that soon terminated the war. He quelled the | 


most formidable of the insurgent barons before their English 
allies had landed, then turned to meet these, and defeated 
them also. He lost an advantage for a time through his 
chivalrous courtesy, and his unwillingness to fight on the 
Lord’s day ; but this loss was soon repaired, and the allies 
were obliged to sue for peace, which they obtained on gener- 
ous terms. The counsellors of the king of France remon- 
strated against the treaty, as granting more to the English 
king than he could rightly ask. ‘It is true,” replied Louis ; 
‘“‘ but we married sisters ; our children are cousins, and there 
ought to be peace between us.” 

In the course of the war, Louis summoned a castle which 
belonged to the king of England. The governor, though 
hard pressed, declined submitting until he was authorized to 
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do so by his liege lord. The king of France, when at length 
he received the castle, gave it back to the keeping of its brave 
defender, upon his oath of allegiance, with the words, ‘Thou 
alone hast borne thyself loyally.” 

**In order to spare those who held fiefs both from himself 
and Henry all temptations to perjury, he warned them, in 
the words of the Gospel, that ‘no one can serve two masters,’ 
and allowed them to make their choice.” 

We must now turn from France and England to the 
far East. The Mohammedan power, originating there, had 
spread its conquests northward in Asia, and westward 
through Africa, had seized on Spain, and still continued 
to threaten Christendom. To oppose this power Europe had 
repeatedly risen in arms, and the Holy Land had been the 
battle-field. The statesmen of those ages probably thought 
the crusades necessary for defence against a formidable 
power; the desire of distinction or of gain urged many to 
engage in them; but the motive avowed alike by princes and 
people was a religious one. To fight for the sepulchre of 
Christ was thought an action of high merit in the sight of 
Heaven. It was a way of serving God more in harmony 
with the feelings of a race but recently emerged from bar- 
barism, than the quiet path of gentleness, usefulness, and 
self-restraint. 

Yet, if we censure the bloody fanaticism of those wars, we 
must not forget that there were provocations offered, such as 
human nature has not been taught, even by Christianity, to 
endure unmoved. The Holy Land was the resort of thou- . 
sands of Christians from the West, and these were often 
treated with savage cruelty by the Mohammedans. Their 
sufferings occasioned the earlier crusades, which succeeded 
in establishing a Christian kingdom at Jerusalem. At the 
time which we are now considering that kingdom had been 
overthrown, and repeated attempts to re-establish it had 
failed. The tidings now came to France that a new horde 
of barbarians, the Mongol Tartars, issuing from Central 
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tian inhabitants uniting for its defence in vain. Five hun- 
dred Knights of the Temple had been slain in battle at Gaza. 
Jerusalem had been taken, and its Christian inhabitants, who 
had fled, were lured back again, only to be massacred. 

The young king of France was sick when this news arrived. 
He was at one time so near to death that his attendants were 
about to cover his face, thinking that life had departed. As 
he began to amend, “ to the astonishment of all about him, 
he had the red cross placed on his bed, and on his vestments. 
His mother,” says the historian, ‘“‘ would have been better 
pleased to see him in his grave, — him, weak and dying as he 
was, to vow to go so far, beyond sea, to a deadly climate, to 
shed his own blood and that of his subjects in that useless 
war which had lasted above a century! And both she and 
the very priests besought him to renounce his intention. He 
was inflexible. The idea which was supposed to be so fatal 
for him apparently saved him. He hoped and wished to live, 
and did live. As soon as he was convalescent, he sent for 
his mother and the Bishop of Paris, and addressed them as 
follows: ‘Since you believe that I was not perfectly myself 
when I took my vows, I now pluck my cross from off my 
shoulders and give it into your hands. But now,’ he went 
on to say, ‘ you cannot deny that I am in the full enjoyment 
of all my faculties ; then give me back my cross, for He who 
knows all things also knows that no food shall enter my 
mouth until I have again been marked with his sign.’ ‘’T is 
the finger of God!’ exclaimed all present. ‘Let us no 
longer oppose his will.’ And from that day forward no one 
gainsaid his project.” 

Before he departed on his crusade, his care was given to 
the cause of justice and peace at home. His tenderness of 
conscience questioned his own right to some of those posses- 
sions which the princes who had preceded him had won by 
force or policy. Among these was Normandy, which his 
grandfather, Philip Augustus, had wrested from the feeble 
/' * 
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John of England. Louis consulted the bishops of that prov- 
ince on his right to its possession, and endeavored, though at 
this time in vain, to obtain an entire reconciliation with the 
English king. In the same conscientious spirit he indemni- 
fied others who might assert their claims to portions of his 
inheritance. From these acts of personal justice he turned 
to that of making peace among the neighboring powers. The 
Pope of that day, one of the most haughty and violent of 
that arrogant succession of priests, had long been at bitter 
enmity with the Emperor of Germany. Claiming the right 
of assigning kingdoms at his will, he had declared the Em- 
peror deposed, and had offered +the imperial crown to a 
brother of Louis. The king would not allow him to accept 
it. His answer to the Pope shows a singular union of good 
sense with the persecuting bigotry of his age. He said that 
this offer was evidently the effect of hatred against the Em- 
peror, who had always appeared to him a good Catholic; 
however, he would send ambassadors to be informed of his 
faith. If he found him orthodox, he could see no reason for 
attacking him; but if he found him a heretic, he would 
make war against him to the last extremity, as he would 
against the Pope himself in the like case. He now offered 
his mediation between the two powers; but Catholic as he 
was, the conduct of the Pope disgusted him so much, that it: 
was not without great unwillingness that he consented to see 
him. 

These arrangements made, he entered on his expedition to 
the East. Those who had preceded him with a similar pur- 
pose had in general gone directly to the Holy Land. The 
attempt of Louis resembled more the far-seeing policy of 
modern statesmanship. It was felt that the possession of 
Egypt was necessary to the conquest and retention of Pal- 
estine. The king, therefore, after a stay of some length 
in the island of Cyprus, turned his course towards the mouth 
of the Nile. Departing from Cyprus, his vessel grazed a rock, 
and lost a portion of its keel. The king was advised to leave 
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it; but he replied, “ Lords, I see that if I leave this ship she 
will be considered lost, and there are eight hundred souls, 
and more, on board; as each loves his life as well as I do 
mine, none would remain, but would perish in Cyprus; 
wherefore, under God, I will not peril the lives of such a 
number, but prefer remaining, to save my people.” They 
landed at Damietta, the king leaping into the water sword in 
hand. The Saracen troops drawn up to oppose them were 
defeated, and the city was taken. But this first success was 
nearly their last. Entangled in a country which was inter- 
sected with canals, they consumed a length of time in prepar- 
ing roads, which afterwards proved needless. The king’s 
brother, Robert of Artois, fell in a brave attempt to storm 
the city of Mansourah. Louis, when he heard it, exclaimed 
with tears, “‘ God has wished for what he had given me” ; 
and to one who inquired of him respecting his brother, an- 
swered, “ All I know is that he is in Paradise.” Another 
brother, the Count of Anjou, he saved by a great effort of 
personal valor; and at the close of the melancholy day, 
though himself wounded, returned thanks to God in the 
midst of his army for a rescue from destruction that seemed 
almost miraculous. 

Sickness came on, in new and hideous forms. Joinville, 
the seneschal and biographer of Louis, tells the story of him- 
self, that he was sick and in his bed receiving the sacrament 
from a priest, when. the latter fainted ; the sick baron rose 
from his bed, and supported the sick priest through the ser- 
vice, which he completed, but which was his last service on 
earth. 

They came one day where the ground was covered with 
the festering remains of some of their comrades who had per- 
ished in a skirmish. The army shrunk from the loathsome 
spectacle ; but the king declared that the last honors must 
be paid to these martyrs of Christ, “ who,” said he, ‘ have 
suffered more than we.” So he set the example to his host, 
bearing himself the body of one of the victims to the burial. 
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In the Cathedral at Baltimore is a picture of the scene, pre- 
sented to that church by Charles X. of France. The sainted 
king appears, in his royal and martial attire, looking with 
rapt devotion up to heaven, as he bears the body of his dead 
soldier. 

Louis himself at length fell sick, and the increasing pesti- 
lence rendered a retreat necessary. The disabled soldiers 
were sent back to Damietta by the river, while the rest of the 
army were to retreat by land. The king, however, would 
not be separated from his troops, but was carried with them, 
till, as he seemed in almost a dying state, his attendants found 
rest for him in a humble cottage. + 

The retreating army were soon met by the enemy in over- 
powering numbers. A fearful massacre took place, and the 
king and nobles of France were made prisoners to the Sara- 
cens. To obtain their liberty they agreed to surrender Da- 
mietta, and to pay a ransom of four hundred thousand golden 
bezants. But scarcely had the terms been settled, when the 


Mamelukes of the Saracen army revolted against and slew 
their Sultan ; and some of the murderers rushed, with savage 
insolence, into the presence of their royal prisoner. Louis 
answered them not a word. The French knights thought 
that their last hour was come, gave absolution to each other, 
and knelt together to receive the final blow. But they were 
reserved for other scenes. 


S. G B. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 





“ How deeply soever men are involved in the most exquisite dif- 
ficulties, sincerity of heart, and upright walking before God, and 
freely submitting to his providence, is the most sure remedy. He 
only is able to relieve, not only persons, but nations, in their greatest 
calamities.” 
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CLEAR dawn ‘upon the heights of St. Gothard ! 
Wild Nature and scant Life ! 

And huddled dwellings, where few comforts are, 
Seemed with them both at strife. 


The rude church promised little to the soul ; 
Yet its old claim would put, 

When the tall round tower on its rocky knoll 
Rewarded not the foot. 


One pushed the door and entered. All around 
No being met his sight ; 

No sign of motion and no breath of sound 
Stirred in that early light. 


He walked and gazed and mused awhile ; when, look ! 
In funeral trappings dressed, 
A child its last, mysterious slumber took, 


Christ’s emblems on its breast. 


Close by the altar steps they ’d laid it out, — 
Out from all harm and dearth, — 

And nearer than elsewhere, they did not doubt, 
To the God of heaven and earth. 


He was not now alone ; the newly dead 
A strange, sad presence made, 

Which all night long its unheard lesson read 
Through the deep, double shade. 


No, not alone. Lo, spirits back from the Lord, 
A loved, lamented crowd! 
He bent, like Jacob, o’er his staff, and poured 


His matin prayer aloud. 
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SORROW: ITS ATTRIBUTES. 


A SERMON BY REV. J. H. PHIPPS. 


PSALM cxix. 71: —‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.” 


THE writers—as any one may see by glancing over the 
pages of his Bible — both of the ancient Scripture and the 
new, have much to say of sorrow. A collection of the Scrip- 
ture sayings touching human affliction — the troubles and 
woes of our mortal life — would be a triumphant vindication 
of the claim of the Bible upon the veneration of mankind. 
It would show how singularly the sacred volume is adapted 
to the actual necessities of our common humanity, how thor- 
oughly practical it is; how amply it provides for our every 
experience. It would contain all the data essential toa right 
apprehension and profitable employment of this great phe- 
nomenon of sorrow, and would leave very little, if anything, 
to be desired on this universally interesting subject. It 
would show that, however wisely men may speculate concern- 
ing affliction, their best conclusions are all anticipated in the 
pages of that venerable book, which, generation after genera- 
tion, has held its place in the regards of mankind. Therein 
we should learn that sorrow is no accident, but a thing or- 
dained of God,—a circumstance deliberately admitted into 
the economy of the world by that Infinite Wisdom which 
reigns over the universal creation, and amply justified by 
the ends it is made to subserve in the working of the Divine 
Providence. Therein we should learn what affliction is capa- 
ble of doing for those who suffer, how it is to be regarded, 
and how submitted to. Therein we should learn where we 
are to look for the wisdom and strength wherewith to endure 
the sorrows that come upon us, how we may find help to 
baffle the whisperings of despair, and even to maintain a calm 
mind under the heaviest bereavements. Noman need search 
beyond the pages of the Bible to find the wisest instructions, 
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the most profound and practical suggestions, with reference 
to this great subject of sorrow. No man, I care not how 
sorely he may be afflicted, who will receive and follow what 
is recorded in this ancient book, will be left helpless and dis- 
consolate ; so wise and comforting are the declarations it 
offers to the bereaved heart. Happy they who, called to pass 
through scenes that wring the soul with agony, have the sim- 
plicity to turn to the inspired utterances of prophets and 
apostles, and, above all, of Him who spake from the fulness of 
the Spirit. For with them there is no such thing as sorrow 
unrelieved by hope ; no such thing as utter despondency, or 
as wilful rebellion against the appointment of Providence. 
Let the sorrow-stricken one but gather up the words of com- 
forting truth scattered over the Scripture pages, and bring 
them home to his understanding and feeling, and he shall not 
go forth comfortless. He shall find the old fountain fresh 
and full, as numberless generations have found it, offering to 
his lacerated and distracted mind the very balm it needs. 
And what a solace to think how many in all ages have found 
relief from their troubles by drawing from this mighty reser- 
voir of wisdom, how many have felt the darkness rolling off 
their souls as they gazed with tearful eye on its old familiar 
words, detecting a gracious meaning in them which hitherto 
they had not discovered. One need but remember the eager- 
ness with which the afflicted have gathered to these inspired 
pages, how they have been read in death-chambers and by 
new-made graves, how they have calmed souls whose suffer- 
ings made all human speech impertinent, how their great 
sayings have been garnered up and repeated as a triumphant 
song by those who but for them would have broken down 
under their affliction. One need but remember this to be 
persuaded that there is a power in the Scripture word to re- 
lieve sorrow such as only could have been provided by One 
who knew the woes to which the human heart would be ex- 
posed. God be thanked that we have this blessed refuge, this 
unfailing resource. But let us pause here and ponder for 
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a little space this great phenomenon of sorrow. Getting what 
help we can from Scripture and experience, let us meditate 
on some of its prominent attributes. Let us see how it looks, 
what it is, and with what feelings we are to regard it. 

And in the first place, I say that sorrow is a reality, an ac- 
tual, veritable entity, in this our world. I do not make this 
statement with a view to establish its truth by argument, but 
simply as setting forth what all, who know anything of the 
experience of this earthly life, must admit. The Bible treats 
sorrow as a reality, and the heart that has bowed under its 
awful shadow, and felt as if the light of the world was 
eclipsed, knows how real it is. To besure, it is very difficult 
for those who for the moment experience only delight to have 
any adequate sense of the reality of sorrow. It seems to them 
as something unreal. They cannot feel it to be an actual 
thing, so much so as the pleasures of which they are so in- 
tensely conscious. And indeed there is a philosophy or a 
style of thought which at least affects to regard sorrow as a 
myth, as a thing hardly deserving to be named as constituting 
any part of human experience, that makes light of suffering, 
and is almost offended at any recognition of it. This philos- 
ophy, if we may dignify it with so honorable a title, it is need- 
less to say, is only popular with those whose poverty of sen- 
sibility renders them incapable of any profound emotion. 
The great common heart of humanity declares against ev- 
ery attempt to ignore or make light of sorrow. It says that 
sorrow is real, awfully real. And truly it is. Not that I 
would imply that it predominates in the experience of man- 
kind, that they suffer more than they enjoy. That certainly 
is not true. But wherever it goes, and sooner or later almost 
everywhere, it goes not as a creation of the fancy, not as a 
light thing which may be dismissed with a mere volition, but 
as a stern, hard reality, and it grinds like an iron into the 
very soul. Yes, it is true, sorrow has entered into our world, 
is obviously a part of the economy under which we live, and 
it is vain to try to be oblivious to its presence. For it does 
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make- itself felt, it does come down with crushing weight 
upon how many a poor pilgrim. One looks around on this 
our world, and he sees, alas! how many proofs of the terri- 
ble reality of affliction. Behold how strong men tremble at 
its approach, and cry out as if a sword were dividing them 
asunder. What woe it brings to countenances that seemed 
but yesterday expressive only of gladness; what tears it 
wrings from hearts that could never be moved but by 
something intensely and painfully real. Or, if any one is 
still inclined to doubt, let him see the afflicted in the very 
paroxysm of their woe ; let him follow them to their secret 
hours, and behold them as wave after wave sweeps over them, 
and he will be persuaded that, to those at least who experi- 
ence it, sorrow is fearfully real. 

But it is one thing to be cognizant of a fact, and quite 
another thing to explain it. Thus with regard to sorrow, 
we see that it is a reality, but we learn in a little time that 
it admits of no exhaustive explanation. Hence the second 
great fact to be noticed touching human sorrow is the mys- 
tery of it. Not only is sorrow real, but it is mysterious. 
The moment we are brought front to front with affliction, we 
begin to be conscious of something that is too vast for our 
feeble mathematics to master. The very word sorrow is al- 
most synonymous with mystery. You cannot look upon 
affliction simply as a dry, hard fact. Always you must be- 
hold it as in some manner invested with the strange, the 
mysterious. When it stalks into your dwelling, seeming so 
grim and awful, you very soon begin to be conscious of a 
feeling that makes you grow pensive and silent. Your mat- 
ter-of-fact ideas are staggered, and you seem introduced into 
a new, but as yet unexplored sphere. And this mysterysof 
sorrow is not so much to be wondered at, after all. For the 
very reason of it consists largely in the fact that we cannot 
understand it ; that it starts problems in the mind which the 
mind knows not how to solve; that it outruns all our data, 
and leaves us floundering in the midst of conjecture. Very 
VOL. XXX. 8 
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likely, if we could comprehend sorrow, if we could see it as 
God sees it, it would be no sorrow at all: the sting of it 
would be taken away. It is sorrow, because to our finite 
apprehension it admits of no explanation, because it carries 
us out into the great sea of mystery. Moreover, you know 
that affliction strikes down deep into our nature. Many of 
the pleasures which we experience seem to affect, so to speak, 
the external part of our being. They touch those feelings 
which lie near the surface. But sorrows cut into the very 
core, and reveal to us depths of which we never dreamed. 
What new emotions are stirred up within us when, for 
the first time, we experience a great sorrow. We did not 
know that such feelings were lying latent within us. We 
are let into the secret of our being. As we find deep opening 
below deep, what wonder if we have a sense of the mysteri- 
ous! And then, again, the mystery of sorrow lies doubtless 
in part in this, that afflictions, so far as our human faculties 
are able to discern, follow no law. When any series of phe- 
nomena can be reduced to order, or brought under any law, 
we seem to have divested them at least of a part of their mys- 
teriousness. But sorrows reveal no order, no law. They 
are distributed apparently without reference to any rule- 
The old idea, that troubles are sent as the penalty of disobe- 
dience, gives no satisfactory clew to the principle by which 
afflictions are distributed among the children of men. They 
come apparently in the most disorderly way, baffling all hu- 
man calculations, overturning the best arrangements, disap- 
pointing the most reasonable hopes. Thus we see sorrow, in 
the nature of the case, must always have about it more or less 
of the mysterious. And the more one sees of the trials man- 
kifid are called to endure, the more is he ready to exclaim, 
“ Great is the mystery of sorrow.” 

But here is another thing to be noticed as connected with 
sorrow: —I mean its sacredness. How sacred a thing is 
affliction, — affliction that puts to trial every faculty of our 
nature, — that goes down among the tenderest and most sen- 
sitive feelings of the heart, — that makes the spirit to writhe 
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as if it were suffering torture on the rack. About such 
affliction there is nothing vulgar, — nothing that can be con- 
templated but with feelings of profound respect. In truth, 
it is quite remarkable to notice how instinctively and univer- 
sally the human heart recognizes the sacredness of sorrow. 
All undefiled natures surely feel it to be a holy thing. They 
never treat it, never think of it, except as invested with a 
certain quality which tends to lift the soul above all earth’s 
meaner things. Let it but approach, and they are ready to 
bow down and do it homage; at least, to show by unmistak- 
able signs that it appeals to the more pious feelings of the 
heart. Men who seem to be destitute of all sense of the 
sacredness of anything will often show a subdued and trem- 
ulous feeling in the presence of sorrow, —a gentleness and 
respectfulness of manner altogether surprising. Very rarely 
will you find a man who can speak lightly of human grief. 
Men may profane God’s holy name, may speak scornfully of 
the truths of religion, may denounce all the higher sancti- 
ties ; but when they think of sorrow, they are silent. And’ 
well they may be silent, for sorrow is sacred. Joy is sacred, 
— pure joy,—and love is sacred, and work is sacred; but 
sorrow is more sacred than they all. How much of sanctity 
does it impart to this our lower world! It seems sometimes, 
_when we think of the rushing spirit of our times, of the dis- 
position to ignore all holy things, and to turn life into a 
sort of perpetual carnival, — it seems as if sorrow were almost 
the only thing that prevents existence from becoming utterly 
profane. We hurry on, day after day, thoughtless and 
unmindful of God and his word, when lo! a great sorrow 
comes into the midst of us, and everything is changed. There 
is a sacredness in the air. We speak one to another in sub- 
dued tones. The world is not the same world it was, and 
with many it never will be the same. Where are the sacred 
places in this world, — the places that call up in the heart the 
most reverential feeling, that stand in our thought in closest 
association with the holiness of the heavenly sphere? They 
are places that have been consecrated by sorrow, where hu- 
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man hearts have suffered and wept. I enter some human 
abode where affliction hath found its way ; it was comely and 
pleasant before, but now it is sacred; the whole atmosphere 
is hallowed, and it seems as if one must speak in hushed 
breath, as men are said to do as they walk in old cathedrals 
over the buried ashes of the dead. And then how holy is 
the hour when we are called to meet some great affliction! 
How we look back to it, long after it has passed, as invested 
with a sacredness eclipsing that of any other period of our 
life! Yes, and friendship and companionship, how holy 
they become, when we stand shoulder to shoulder while the 
rushing sea of trouble breaks over us! In truth, sorrow is 
so sacred a thing that it hallows all it touches, and makes 
that which otherwise were common to have a charm for our 
deeper moods. 

The last attribute of sorrow to which I propose to call your 
attention is its fruitfulness. It seems wonderful that from 
trial and disappointment such beautiful results should flow. 
And, in fact, we know that it often happens that they are 
utterly unfruitful; that nothing like what they are capable 
of producing is brought forth. But still it is right to speak 
of the spiritual fruitfulness of affliction, for very abundant is 
the fruit which it helps to produce. Very rarely —I will 
not say never, but very rarely —do you find the finer quali- 
ties of character developed in great fulness, excepting in 
those who have been exercised by severe bereavements. Per- 
fect exemption from suffering is not generally promotive of 
the more spiritual and heavenly graces of character. But 
when sorrow is experienced by any human heart, — sorrow 
that is deep and lasting, — when it is made to feel its help- 
lessness and its desolation, the spiritual man within comes 
forth. Not rarely do men confess that the birth of the heay- 
enly life in their souls began when they were lying over- 
whelmed by some terrible trouble. What beautiful characters 
have grown up right under the very shadow of affliction! If 
you were searching for a truly gentle and trustful nature, for 
one whom you would present as showing the spiritual life in 
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its greatest attractiveness, where would you look? You 
would go and search out some afflicted home, — some home 
where, for many a weary day, its inmates have sat bowed 
down under unutterable trials,— where there have been 
weary watchings, and sleepless nights, and bitter tears, and 
all the manifold alternations of feeling that accompany stern 
and protracted sorrow; and there you would be most likely 
to find it. How beautiful have you seen one grow whom 
God in his inscrutable providence has placed under the hard 
but blessed discipline of affliction! You did not know that 
such fairness lay concealed in that seemingly careless being ; 
but it was there, and trouble has brought it out, and you 
look upon it with emotions of holy delight, wondering how 
so great a change has been wrought. And wonderful indeed 
it is to see what affliction sometimes does for the perfecting 
of the spiritual life ; how it calls into action the nobler qual- 
ities which adorn and glorify the character. And all the 
proper fruits of sorrow are beautiful and blessed. What 
sweetness of disposition is often produced in those who suf- 
fer such trials that it seems almost as if they would be utterly 
embittered! Indeed, what are the fruits of affliction, but 
just those which God is so delighted to behold, and which 
man looks upon with truest admiration? Gentleness of 
temper; sympathy for misfortune; meekness of disposition ; 
love for the good; trust in God; prayerfulness and peace- 
ableness ; — yes, these are thy fruits, O sorrow! Not pride, 
not lofty self-assurance, not hardness of heart, dost thou 
encourage. Not these, or such as these, but kindness and 
tenderness, that make the eye to glisten when a tale of suf- 
fering is told, and the submission that asks only that God’s 
holy will be done. And, indeed, whatever is lovely or refined 
in disposition it is the tendency of affliction to perfect. 
Guided by the Bible and experience, we have contemplated 
sorrow in its four leading attributes, — its reality, its myste- 
riousness, its sacredness, its fruitfulness. And if our report 
be true, we have much less to fear from it than a hasty and 
8 * 
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superficial view might incline us to think. Moreover, the 
idea that sorrow, as it is experienced by the human race, is 
derogatory to the mercifulness and paternal kindness of God, 
must be given up as without foundation. The very grimness 
and awfulness of affliction seem to be tempered, as we go 
over, one by one, its various attributes; especially as we see 
what a sacredness it carries with it, and what spiritual excel- 
lence it promotes in those who are exercised thereby. To 
be sure, what has been said of the sacredness and the fruit- 
fulness of sorrow may seem extravagant to some; but many, 
I am persuaded, will be ready to admit it all. They know 
that affliction is fearfully real; that it is mysterious; but 
they know, too, that wherever it goes it may leave a blessing. 
May it be a blessing indeed to all who experience it! If it 
make them to agonize and weep, if it oppress them with the 
awful sense of mystery, may it also add to the sacredness of 
life, and assist them abundantly in the unfolding of their 
immortal powers. For then they will be prepared to confess, 
as many a sufferer has done, It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted. 
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In every soul is born some thought of God, 
Of Beauty or of Wisdom, Power or Love ; 
No one so grovelling on the earth has trod, 
But sought on sun-bright wings to soar above. 
For man in God’s own image first was made, 
And dimly in himself these thoughts beholds ; 
The same in Nature too he sees displayed, 
As she to him her glorious book unfolds. 
Thus ever upward doth our being tend, 

As we more clearly these great thoughts discern ; 
And ask of God his heavenly grace to lend, 
That we as children all the truth may learn ; 
.That in our souls unclouded and divine 

The Life, the Light of men, may ever shine! 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF CHRIST AND OF ST. PAUL 
COMPARED. 


PART II. 


WE come next to inquire, What is the meaning of Christ’s 
language in regard to his second coming? What he taught 
on this subject is presented most fully in Matt. xxiv., xxv., 
and, as before intimated, with such a completeness that we 
need look no further. Here we have, in its entirety, the 
eschatology of Christ. And these two chapters are so famil- 
iar that it will not be necessary often to quote the language. 

‘It would be instructive and amusing to present a history of 
the interpretation of these two chapters ; but we have neither 
the time nor the patience to do so. We wish rather, if pos- 
sible, to discover for ourselves the meaning of the language 
there used. A few general remarks, bearing in part upon 
our subject as a whole, must precede the discussion of this 
special head. . 

First, whatever we find in these two chapters must be 
regarded as the teaching of Christ, and not the view of the 
Evangelist simply. It is becoming quite too common to refer 
whatever we find in the Gospels of an unpleasant nature to 
the error of the Evangelists. The sooner we get rid of the 
practice, the better. For it must be seen by all that such a 
procedure would convert the simple history of Christ and his 
teachings into an indefinite number of subjective theories 
and fanciful guesses as to what Christ may have been and 
ought to have taught. We should have Christ and his teach- 
ings in posse, not in esse. We must throw away the history 
of Jesus written by Matthew of the first century, for one 
written by Theodore of the nineteenth. Luke the Physician 
must be superseded by Liicke the Theologian, and John the 
Beloved must give way for John the Wise. Were there origi- 

nal documents to which we could refer, such as some sup- 

pose the Evangelists used, were there family or state papers 
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still extant which it were possible to consult, then I have no 
doubt there are scholars in our times, who, humanly speak- 
ing, could give us a more accurate history of Christ than 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John have done. But as nothing 
of the sort exists, it must be detrimental to history, as well 
as injurious to faith, to reject the simple narrative of Mat- 
thew for the fanciful conjectures of modern theorists, who, 
setting facts aside, seem to feel, with the poet, 
“T have that within me I can feed upon, 

Spider-like spin my place out anywhere.” 
Matthew may possibly be in error; but if he is, the man 
is not living who can correct him as to facts. To get outa.- 
corrected edition of Matthew’s Gospel were a hopeless task 
at this late day. 

Secondly, we must dismiss at once the arbitrary distinction 
made in a comparatively recent book between the expressions, 
“the coming of the Son of Man,” and “ the coming of the 
Lord.” The author of this book* supposes that the expres- 
sion ‘ coming of the Son of Man” refers to the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom by the introduction of Christianity into 
the world, one great step towards which was the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the subversion of the Mosaic religion ; 
while he supposes that the expression ‘* coming of the Lord ” 
refers to the death of each individual Christian, when, as he 
expresses it, “a cluster of momentous facts shall simultane- 
ously occur.” The book is well worth reading; but for this 
arbitrary distinction we find not the least support in the New 
Testament. We regard the expressions, “Son of Man,” 
“Son of God,” “ the Lord” (when applied to Christ), “ the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” “Jesus,” “Christ Jesus,” &c., &c., 
mere appellatives denoting one and the same person. That 
each of these titles has its own etymological significance is 
of course true, and so has every proper name; but that the 
sacred writers ever used them with reference to that signifi- 





* Eschatology. By Samuel Lee. Boston. 1859. 
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cance seems to us incapable of proof, to say the least. Be- 
sides, the idea of the Apostles making such a nice metaphys- 
ical and philological discrimination is wholly foreign to the 
genius of the Bible-writers. And when we add the fact, that 
no intimation is given on their part of such a distinction, and, 
furthermore, that no one ever thought of making that dis- 
tinction till 1859, we cannot help thinking that it smacks too 
much of mere theory—a theory gotten up for a special 
purpose—to be regarded of much value. The arbitrary 
manner in which this writer places together in one grand 
division all the titles of the Saviour except the one, ‘* Son of 
Man,” while he sets this off by itself as peculiar and unique, 
can, we fancy, only be regarded as uncritical by the learned 
world, while it will fail to meet any hearty sympathy from 
the mass of New Testament readers. Mr. Lee says, very 
justly, that no writer before him has made this distinction : 
he may rest quite sure that no writer after him ever will. 

Thirdly, we must not suffer what is sometimes termed our 
“ Christian consciousness” to interfere with our interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s language on this subject. Whatever this 
phrase may mean, it must not come between us and the 
written record. We sympathize with Strauss, in this partic- 
ular, when he says: “ The question is not, What will satisfy 
the Christian consciousness? but, What stands written con- 
cerning Christ? and to this the above consciousness must 
accommodate itself as best it may. Considering the subject 
rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions such 
as the so-called Christian consciousness has no voice in mat- 
ters of science, and, as often as it seeks to intermeddle with 
them, is to be reduced to order by the simple reprimand, 
‘Mulier taceat in ecclesia” ”* 

Fourthly, we do not believe that Christ, in these two chap- 
ters, meant to foretell simply the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with the accompanying events at the time. Not that the 





* Life of Jesus, Vol. III. pp. 99, 100 (London edition, 1846). 
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figures and symbols used in the celebrated verses, Matt. xxiv. 
27-51, are too bold to describe that event; for such highly 
wrought figurative language is so common in the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, and is so consonant with the Oriental style of 
speaking, that its use to describe the destruction of the capi- 
tal of God’s chosen people need not startle any one. He has 
only to read the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Isaiah, 
which describe the destruction of Babylon, to find a counter- 
part to the language used in these verses of Matthew. The 
remark, therefore, of Strauss, concerning verses 29 — 31, is per- 
fectly gratuitous, when he says: “ But in this explanation [i. e. 
in applying it to the destruction of Jerusalem] there is a want 
of similarity between the symbols and the ideas represented, 
which is not only unprecedented in itself, but particularly 
inconceivable in this case, since Jesus is here addressing 
minds of Jewish culture, and must therefore be aware that 
what he said of the Messiah’s advent in the clouds, of the 
judgment, and the end of the existing period of the world, 
would be understood in the most literal sense.” * As little can 
we sympathize with the remark of Professor Stowe, when, on 
this same passage, he says: ‘All its expressions, all its figures, 
all its imagery, taken in their obvious import, must belong 
to that event [the last judgment], and cannot without ex- 
treme violence be referred to any other.” + 

It is on higher grounds than these that we raise our objec- 
tion to this interpretation of these two chapters, i. e. refer- 
ring them wholly to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
accompanying events. In the first place, it has always 
seemed a strange proceeding, this referring everything con 
cerning the solemn future, which we find in the New Tes- 
tament, to the destruction of Jerusalem. We cannot help 
asking ourselves, What is the use of a revelation from God 
to tell us this? Must heaven and earth be moved, the Son 
of God become incarnated, and mighty wonders wrought in 





* Life of Jesus, Vol. III. pp. 87, 88 (London, 1846). 
+ Bib. Sacra, Vol. VIL p. 457 (1850). 
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the name of the most high God, simply to reveal to the world 
that the capital of Judea was to be destroyed? Was this 
event, the first in the judgments of God, to prefigure nothing 
higher? Was the prophecy to close here? It has been 
maintained by some writers, that not only Christ, but all the 
Apostles, refer only to the destruction of Jerusalem when in 
any way they refer to the second coming of Christ.* But 
of what interest could this fact be to the Gentile Christians 
in Thessalonica, Corinth,and Rome? ‘That the destruction 
of Jerusalem should be spoken of, in language so general 
and applicable to all, as éhe great fact that should put an end 
to their trials and bring them into the realization of their 
largest hopes, is utterly incredible.” + Again, the frequent 
injunction of Christ to his disciples, to be constantly looking 
out for the destruction of Jerusalem, has always seemed to 
us very ludicrous. ‘ Be ye also ready, for in such a time as 
ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” —with what propriety 
can such an injunction be given to one in reference to the 
destruction of any city? How can the slow march of a 
Roman army, and those tedious encampments and prolonged 
attacks upon the city, be fit events to call forth the command, 
“ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of Man cometh,” — “ Watch, for ye know not when your 
Lord doth come”? Mr. Livermore, like every other Chris- 
tian, is struck with the ethical force of applying this to some- 
thing higher than the destruction of Jerusalem, and exclaims, 
contrary to his interpretation of these chapters in general : 
“Jt is an exhortation worthy of our attention in every age; 
for the coming of the Son of Man to us individually in the 
event of death will be we know not how soon or how sud- 
den.” ¢ But if this refer wholly to the destruction of Jeru- 





* See Professor Crosby’s “Second Advent,” Nisbett’s “Coming of Christ,” 
and other writers. 

t+ Lee, Eschatology, pp. 73, 74. 

t Commentary on Matt. xxiv. 42, Vol. I. p. 289 (Boston and London, 
1842). 
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salem, how can it be of such importance to us “in every 
age” ? Again, nothing happened at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or at any subsequent period, that would satisfy the 
idea set forth of the separation of the wicked from the just. 
Indeed, no such separation is possible, till the complete and 
universal triumph of Christianity, when it will be said, “ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still.” ‘Let all grow to- 
gether till the harvest,” i. e., we are told, till the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But no separation of the guilty from the 
innocent was made then, for the guilty and the innocent 
suffered alike, and even the Christians had to flee. Nor was 
there such a spiritual sifting, nor such a spiritual change in 
the condition of the world, at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
as to warrant us in’ supposing that Christ meant that his 
prophecy should be exhausted by that event. Indeed, that 
at the destruction of Jerusalem there were no such moral 
changes among the children of earth, no such spiritual sepa- 
ration made, as the awful language of Christ in Matt. xxv. 
describes, we think too evident to need arguing. We do not 
ask for a literal fulfilment of the language of Christ at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. We maintain that nothing of a 
spiritual nature took place at that event corresponding to the 
whole of what Christ had in his mind. And, furthermore, 
we contend that no man, not even the wildest dreamer, cer- 
tainly not Christ, could ever have supposed that such spiritual 
changes could be the result and accompaniment of the mere 
destruction of Jerusalem. So far, therefore, from regarding * 
Christ as guilty of an error in supposing such changes would 
take place at the destruction of Jerusalem, we find it incred- 
ible that any dreamer could have believed it possible. Of 
course, then, we do not think that Christ meant his prophecy 
to be exhausted at the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
changes (spiritual or otherwise) consequent thereupon. We 
think that such an idea of Christ’s view into futurity would 





* With Strauss, Newman, and others. 
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degrade him from the high rank of the Son of God, and a 
Revealer of life and immortality, to the level of a mere polit- 
ical seer; it would make the four Gospels nothing but a 
political text-book of a’ by-gone race, —nay, the poetic epi- 
taph of a dead nation. As has been well said by another, 
“ With these two chapters and kindred passages confined 
wholly to the destruction of Jerusalem, and to this world, 
we look in vain in the Gospels for a future world at all.” 
All is earth, Judxa, Jerusalem. 

What, then, did Jesus teach with regard to his second 
coming? We shall not go into a long argument, but simply 
state the conclusions of our investigation. We believe, then, 
that the disciples meant by the end of the world, cuvréreva 
Tov ai@vos, in their question (verse 3), the end of man’s 
probation in this world, when the human race shall cease to 
exist on the earth. We do not apply it exclusively either to 
the destruction of the cdapos, or the destruction of the Jew- 
ish nation and religious polity. There is no proof that the 
Jews believed either that the cocpos would be destroyed, or 
that their religious polity would come toanend. Indeed, this 
latter thought was wholly foreign to their hopes and prejudi- 
ces. Their Messiah was not to destroy their religious polity, 
but to make it more glorious. All talk about cvyrérera rod 
aiavos referring to the end or destruction of Mosaism as an 
age soon to pass away, is opposed no less to the prejudices of 
the Jewish disciples who ask the question, than to the spirit- 
ual insight of Jesus who answers it. The word aiav does, 
indeed, mean an age, longer or shorter, and here it means, 
as we think, the age or period of man’s duration on the earth, 
—the existence of the human race in this world. Christ 
answers their first question, about the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, in the first thirty-five verses; his mind, however, is not 
wholly absorbed on that event alone, but, contemplating the 
spiritual phase of his own religion, and its onward march 
after that destruction, he sees its final triumph and the wind- 
ing up of all earthly affairs, — the end of man’s aiwy on earth ; 
VOL. XXX. 9 
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sees it, however, not as God sees it, but dimly (compared 
with God’s sight of it), and exclaims, in the 36th verse, “ But 
of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only.” To regard “the day” and 
“hour” here as marking the precise, and not the general 
time, is, as Neander well remarks,* mere trifling; éxecvns is 
the emphatic word, and not »yépas and apas. In the pre- 
ceding verses, the destruction of Jerusalem was the main 
idea before his mind, while the introduction and spread of 
his own religion, for which he came into the world, are seen 
dimly through his words. So absorbed was he in the afflic- 
tion that awaited his countrymen, that for a while he loses 
sight of the grander movements of history. Then, rising 
above the temporal, he looks through the ages into the eter- 
nal, — looks from the first great judgment in the history of 
Christianity to the last great judgment in the history of man. 
The one suggests the other, and the transition is natural and 
easy. In the remainder of these chapters, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which had formed the main subject of thought in 
the first part, retires into the background, serving only as a 
type of the far-off future, when the coming of the Son of 
Man would be visible, not to the Jews only, but to the world. 
Meantime, the judgment of God, begun at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, goes on through the history of Christianity, till it 
culminates in the final judgment described so vividly in the 
last sixteen verses of chapter xxv. ‘And so,” says Neander, 
“in general all great epochs of the world’s history, in which 
God reveals himself as Judge, condemning a creation ripe 
for destruction, and calling a new one into being, all critical 
and creative epochs of the world’s history, correspond with 
each other, and collectively prefigure the /as¢ judgment and the 
last creation, the consummation of the kingdom of God.” + 
Now, if it be said that this is bordering on the double-sense 





* Life of Christ, p. 368 (Translation of M’Clintoch and Blumenthal, New 
York, 1860). 
+ Ibid. 
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theory of language, we answer, it can scarcely be called so, 
in any bad acceptation of that term. At all events, it is not 
more so than that explanation which refers these two chap- 
ters to the destruction of Jerusalem and the establishment of 
Christianity in the world. For surely it will not be contended 
that the literal destruction of Jerusalem; and the establishing 
of Christianity in the world, are the same. What similarity, 
even, is there between the introduction of Christianity into 
the heart of a believer, and the battering down of the walls 
of Jerusalem and the murdering of a million human beings ? 
And yet those who object to the above explanation, on the 
ground that it is based on the double-sense view of language, 
maintain that the “ coming of the Son of Man” represents, 
and that Christ meant his language (in these two chapters) 
to convey, these two very distinct ideas. And we think their 
view correct, so far as it goes, but that it errs in not con- 
necting a higher sense than either to the language of Christ. 
And the compound idea of a near and a distant, of a present 
and a future coming of the Son of Man, is in perfect keep- 
ing with the mode of Bible teaching on other subjects. Thus 
the kingdom of God is represented as present and future ; as 
beginning in this life, and carried on in the next; as some- 
thing to be prayed for as still future, — “ Thy kingdom come,” 
—and yet as already in the heart, —“ The kingdom of God 
is within you” ; as ever present, and yet as ever to come; as 
on earth, and yet in heaven. So also Christ is represented as 
being in the heart of the believer, and yet as coming in the 
clouds of heaven; as coming at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and yet as coming at the end of the world. As it is the 
genius of Christianity to represent an inward life and an out- 
ward activity as counterparts of the same general idea, so it 
is its genius to represent each moral truth as a type of a still 
greater and a future moral truth. 

If it is complained (as it is by Strauss), that it is nowhere 
announced that the destruction of Jerusalem prefigures a 
general judgment, we answer, in the first place, that the 
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silence in this respect is no more to be wondered at than the 
silence with regard to a good many other things that we 
should be glad to be informed of more explicitly ; secondly, 
this objection is equally valid against any interpretation 
except a baldly literal one; and, thirdly, that a judgment 
begun, carried on, and finally brought to a close, is plainly 
taught in these chapters. And as this was not and could not 
have been fulfilled in its completeness at the destruction of 
Jerusalem or of any other city, we naturally refer it to some- 
thing yet future, though undergoing a gradual fulfilment in 
the ever progressive present. We cannot convince ourselves 
that this impressive prophecy of Christ looks no further than 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a view strips it of its 
ethical utility, of its moral beauty, its religious consolation, 
and its impressive grandeur. According to such a view, the 
last words of Christ, “‘ Lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world,’ which we had looked upon as eternally 
true, spend their full force in the brief space of forty years ; 
and what we had regarded a promise —a glorious promise— 
to the tens of thousands of struggling Christians in all ages, 
past, present, and to come, was intended only for the few 
first saints, and ceased to have a meaning centuries and cen- 
turies ago, even ere the beloved disciple passed from earth 
to heaven. We cannot attribute to the Son of God such 
solemn trifling. We do not believe that “the end of the 
world” had any such exclusive and narrow meaning, but 
that, sweeping on through universal history, it contemplates 
the close of man’s career on the earth,— the winding up of 
all human affairs in this world of the probation of the race. 
( To be concluded in the next number.) 





“ MORNINGS are mysteries; the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection and the future’s bud 
Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is stil’d their starre, the stone and hidden food. 
Three blessings wait upon them, two of which 
Should move. They make us holy, happy, rich.” 
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INTUITIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY L. H. 


To Light through Night, 
To Joy through Woe, 
To Life through Death we go. 


Seest thou the east bright oping ? 
In morning’s red there singing, 
Dost feel the angel’s breath ? 
So long in night wast groping, — 
To thee now help is bringing 
One rich in mercies, Death. 
Him friendly greet, nor mourn, 
He then will friend be too; 
T o peace thy penance turn, 
He is the friend most true. 


La Morte Fougvé. 


Overhead, where stars are glowing, 
Must in fullest flower be blowing 
Joys on earth to us forbid. 
Only in Death’s arms so chilling 
Life shall first with warmth be thrilling, 
And the night in light be hid. 


Herwricu HEINE. 


“ Hypocrisy, flattery, and verbal forgiveness availeth nothing. 
We must be children, not by outward imputation, but by being 
born of God from within, in the new man, which is resigned in 


God.” 


QO * 
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PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 


CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


WHILST we were listening to the very satisfactory exercises of the 
Graduating Class of the Cambridge Divinity. School, on the 14th of 
the last month, we could not restrain a desire that more pains might 
be taken to educate our young preachers in the art of preaching 
without notes, and that the friends of our various Divinity Schools 
might have, on anniversary occasions, some specimens of their attain- 
ments in this way. We do not mean that this exceedingly important 
department of clerical education is neglected in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Cambridge, — indeed, we are well aware that this is not the 

* case, — and we have not forgotten, either, the little book on Extem- 
poraneous Preaching by Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., or his own excellent 
extemporaneous sermons; but we are sure that the attention of the 
teachers is not enough directed this way, and that the efficiency of 
our ministers would be very much increased by a training which 
would enable them to lay aside their manuscripts and speak with 
more freedom. We should say that at least a third of the exercises 
should be extemporaneous, so far as the language is concerned, whilst 
for that occasion all the papers should be committed to memory. 
There is something positively benumbing in reading an essay from a 
desk, which must be either too low for the eyes of the speaker, so 
often near-sighted, or in the way of his arms. We all know the old 
and familiar and valid objections to abundant extemporaneous speech, 
and of course we should all be very sorry to have our preachers 
speak to us from the surface of the mind, without careful, conscien- 
tious study and preparation. Moreover, every one must recognize 
the necessity of a persistent employment of the pen, and of acquir- 
ing a faculty of reading manuscript in a living way ; but none the 
less should the young man who is to address a congregation once or 
twice every week endeavor to gain the power of preparing in the 
mind and heart, and writing, not with ink, but upon living tablets, a 
fresh discourse, that will at least be available when the carpet-bag has 
been unhappily left behind. The labor is quite as great, to say the 
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least, as that of composition, but there are some peculiar advantages 
in the practice, — advantages to the preacher and to the hearer. To 
the preacher, in the matter of method and statement; to the hearer, 
in aiding his attention and saving him from what is so often formal 
and stilted and abstract. It is often said that extemporaneous preach- 
ing is empty of thought, liable to be a series of repetitions, likely to 
degenerate into mere exhortation; and perhaps these things are true 
of what is strictly extemporaneous, at least unless the speaker has a 
large measure of inspiration ; but whilst the language of the preacher 
may be unpremeditated, the thought must not be, and this would re- 
move the objection. Moreover, it is quite as easy to write when 
one has nothing to write, as to speak when one has nothing to say ; 
indeed, it is easier to cover up poverty of thought when you have 
time to round sentences, than when you must utter what is upper- 
most, be it little or much. Let one who has written a sermon, and 
proposes to read it, go over what he has written with a view of gath- 
ering up just what he would preach as the day’s message, he will 
often be surprised to find how little it all amounts to, spite of the 
commonplace and the verbiage. If he would discourse upon that 
topic without his notes, as a man talking to men, he must dig deeper, 
he must spend at least as much time in thinking and studying as he 
has spent in writing, and presently he will have something to say 
that will not need to be spread out and spun out and decked out. 
We should recommend our preachers to write their sermons just as 
carefully as they can, to re-arrange them after writing, to familiarize 
themselves, not with their language, but with their contents, and then 
be sure to leave the manuscript at home when the church-bell rings. 
It may be said that this involves a great deal of labor, and so it 
does; but it may make all the difference between a dull, profitless 
speaker and a valuable preacher, and any labor is well expended 
that will make preaching really useful; indeed, what so laborious as 
to be reading somnolently to somnolent hearers all one’s days? There 
is nothing more exhilarating than fresh, vigorous, manly utterance ; 
nothing more wearisome to all concerned than mere preaching. 
Without some skill in this way, the preacher would seem to be 
wretchedly unfurnished, especially for duty in the country, where he 
is often called upon to speak at funerals, and on various occasions 
that admit of no manuscripts. It is the greatest relief sometimes to 
have such a Zoar to which to betake one’s self. The present writer, 
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for example, once found himself, during the singing of the hymn be- 
fore the sermon, minus the said sermon. Had he not exercised him- 
self a little in the extemporaneous way, there would have been no 
resource save to dismiss the congregation with the implication that 
he, a preacher of the Gospel, having left the Gospel at home, had 
no message for the people on that day. Have our readers ever 
fallen in with Coquerel’s book entitled La Prédication? It is full of 
admirable hints upon this subject, — not to the end of any discour- 
agement of careful preparation, or of any counselling young preach- 
ers to dispense with manuscripts or memorizing,—and yet to the 
effect that no one should regard his training as a sermonizer in the 
least satisfactory, until he has learned to speak from mental prepara- 
tion, reading his sermon from the tablets within, or composing it, so 
far as the words are in question, in the face of his audience, being 
guided even in the choice of illustrations and the forms of address 
and appeal by their faces and gestures, and so seeking in a true 
apostolic way to be all things to all men, if by any means he may 


hold the ear of the wakeful and even rouse the sleepers. 
E. 


THE VIRGIN MARY. 


THE sentence most often repeated in the Christian world, the 
ejaculation most often uttered in secret or aloud of all in the Scrip- 
tures, is the salutation of the angel to the virgin of Nazareth. Ave 
Maria, “ Hail, Mary,” is the formula of all Catholic piety, the refrain 
of all Catholic ceremony. It is chanted in cathedral and cottage, in 
palace and prison, when a babe is to be consecrated, a sinner to be 
shrived, a sufferer to be released, or a body to be given to burial. 
The Catholic maiden sings it while she numbers the beads of her 
rosary ; the Catholic sailor makes it his talisman for slumber in wind 
and storm. Piety is never weary of repeating it, yet its repetition is 
the chief burden of penance. You hear it in the morning greetings 
of the flower-girls of Paris, in the sunset music of the chimes of 
Rome, in the midnight mass of the monks of Jerusalem. Ignorant 
and wise, young and old, prince and beggar, the happy and the sor- 
rowing, all practise this holy salutation. To the “Credo” and the 
“Pater Noster,” the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, with which the 
“Ave Maria” is joined, this is what “Charity” is to the other 
Christian graces, most dear to the hearts of worshippers, most accept- 
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able to the Divine Father. It is the first stammering word which 
the Catholic infant lisps ; it is the last faltering prayer on the lips of 
the dying believer. 

The kind and degree of honor paid to the Virgin Mary are incred- 
ible to one who has not travelled in lands where all doubt concerning 
her right to such honor is the worst of heresy. As you cross the 
line which separates the Protestant from the Roman Church, you 
notice at once that the mother of the Saviour is more important than 
the Saviour himself; as you go farther into the Catholic domain, you 
see that Mary is worshipped more than God. In all the Eastern 
churches she is the recognized mediator between earth and heaven, 
between God and man, — is the chief and head of the great company 
of saints and angels that intercede for the sinner at the throne of the 
Eternal. No house is furnished that has not her image or picture. 
No wardrobe is complete that has not the sign of her favor and the 
token of her remembrance. Every church has an altar set for her 
service. Every event in her life has its appropriate festival. We 
saw the Arab children of Nazareth celebrating the feast of her An- 
nunciation at early morning. We heard the thunders of artillery in 
Naples announcing at noonday the memorial feast of Mary’s sinless 
birth. We listened while the nuns of a Roman church sang of her 
glories, on the day of the Presentation. And we “assisted” in the 
throng in a small Swiss village which gathered at vespers to hear and 
tell how the Virgin Mother of God was received up into heaven. 

Not every artist has ventured to present the face or form of the 
Saviour. But every Catholic artist has given once, perhaps many 
times, his thought of the Madonna. The sculpture of Michael An- 
gelo, which he thought. worthy of a place in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
represents the mother of Jesus weeping above the dead body of her 
_ son. The picture of Raphael, which has confirmed his fame for all 
time and all people, represents the mother with her babe, worshipped 
by saints and environed by angels. This was the face which the 
recluse figured upon the wall of his cell, and the favorite of courts 
wrought for the seal of his glory. Where art has its least vestige 
you shall find a rude picture of the Madonna, on the tops of Alpine 
mountains or in the dingy hovels of Upper Egypt. Where art has 
its perfect work, that work is the face and form of the Virgin. The 
Calabrian peasant plays his bagpipe before the same sweet face as 
that toward which the Bishop of Rome directs the pomp of his 
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ritual. What Venus was to ancient art, that has the Madonna be- 
come to modern art, purified, however, from all sensual and gross 
ideas. There is a parallel between the ancient worship of the God- 
dess of Love and the modern worship of the Queen of Heaven; but 
there is a contrast too, even more striking. You may mistake the 
Christian heads of God the Father for the Pagan heads of Jupiter; 
but you cannot mistake the face of the mother of Jesus for the face 
of the Greek Aphrodite. The conception of the two natures is very 
different ; and painters who have been tempted to profane their art 
in representing the one, have atoned for it in representing the other. 
The sensual fascination of Titian’s Venus is more than matched by 
the spiritual beauty of his Assumption of the Virgin. 

A curious, if not edifying, volume might be written upon the his- 
tory of Mariolatry in the Christian Church, from its first faint be- 
ginnings in the fourth century down to its perfect appointment in the 
recent decree of the Vatican. It has now been established as an 
article of faith in the Catholic Church, that Mary, the mother of 
God, was sinless at birth, — sinless by nature, incapable of any 
thought, word, or deed of wrong; an article of faith which whoso- 
ever doubts shall perish eternally. If the Inquisition should ever 
again be established, they will undoubtedly burn those who question 
this doctrine. A Catholic now can ascribe every real or conceivable 
excellence, every human or angelic grace, to the Virgin, and yet 
speak literal truth. She is even greater than Jesus in his human 
nature, since she was not, as he was, tempted and exposed to sin. 
All that the most devout Protestant can say of Christ, a Catholic 
can say of her who was at once the eldest daughter, the wife, and 
the mother of the Almighty. The awful and blasphemous sound of 
these epithets in no way disturbs him. He finds no difficulty in as- 
cribing to the Virgin infinite power as well as infinite love,—an 
ability as inexhaustible as her compassion is unbounded. Miracles 
Jesus no longer works. He has gone off into the Godhead, and has 
few dealings with the affairs of men. But the Virgin is perpetually 
working miracles, every month and day and hour. A thousand 
tokens of these miracles are hung upon the walls of Italian churches. 

Yet the authentic data for a knowledge of this Divine maiden are 
very few. Only a small portion of her biography, as it is read in 
the schools of the Church, is contained in the Scripture histories. A 
very small text is expanded by piety and by tradition into a very full 
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narrative. In Jerusalem they show you where the Virgin’s father 
and mother lived, and have reminiscences of this excellent and saint- 
ly couple, about which neither the New Testament nor any Jewish 
historian says a single word. They show, too, the tomb where the 
Virgin was buried, now a gorgeous subterranean church, about which, 
too, Scripture is quite silent. The circumstances in her story to 
which we should refer for a knowledge of her character are just 
those which a Catholic would think too insignificant for use. The 
facts which have been added are to him much more magnificent. His 
idea of Mary is of Mary in heaven, caught up and crowned, infinite 
in beauty, in holiness, in love. It would seem to him impious to 
speak of Mary as only a Hebrew girl, whose single claim to notice is 
that she was chosen to be the mother of the Saviour of men. Yet 
this is what a Protestant is compelled to say. If Mary were not the 
mother of Jesus, there is almost no fémale character of the Bible 
which would not offer more for profitable study. Abstract this crown- 
ing fact, and there is little else to be said concerning her. 

Very rarely does the mother of Jesus appear in the history of his 
ministry. Only once, and that in his first recorded miracle at Cana 
in Galilee, does she seem to have used her influence to guide his 
action. Only once is his mother mentioned as coming to intercede, 
to make request, or even to visit Jesus, and then there is no account 
of their interview. When he was crucified she stood by his cross, 
and it is probable that she saw him after he had risen. She was ac- 
customed, afterward, to meet with the disciples, but we know of her 
nothing further. Who shall dare on so slight a thread of fact to 
fasten any conjectures? We might reason a priori, and insist that 
one who was worthy to be mother of the perfect man must of neces- 
sity have been adorned with every grace and furnished with every 
gift, — must have been nearly a perfect woman. We might, on the 
general principle that the son follows the mother, infer that the mother 
of such a son must have been rarest among women. But that kind 
of reasoning is by no means satisfactory. The rule is not absolute, 
that a remarkable man must have a remarkable mother. It has very 
numerous exceptions. And, moreover, the case of Jesus is special 
and exceptional, — not to be judged by common rules. Mary was 
chosen to be mother of Christ; but, for aught that the narrative tells 
us, there might have been a hundred other maidens of Galilee as 
excellent as she, and as worthy of such an honor. Jesus seems to 
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have other women than his mother for spiritual confidantes, — Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, for instance, — though, with true filial concern, 
he cared for his mother when he was dying upon the cross. 

So far as we can judge, the nature of Mary was passive and pliant, 
submissive rather than forcible. Only once in the record does she 
give any command, and then it is to tell the servants to obey the 
command of her son. She seems to have been to Joseph an obedient 
wife, and to have kept for her wonderful son always a profound 
deference. There is not the least indication of her method of domes- 
tic training, whether from the beginning she left him to himself, or 
whether she brought to bear upon his growing years the mildness of 
a mother’s authority, — whether he was a child governed or a child 
indulged. At the age of twelve years, we know that his mother ven- 
tured only very gently to expostulate with his truancy, and that he 
answered as to one who could not understand his destiny and mission. 
Mary knew that her child was a remarkable child, but it may be 
doubted if she had any consciousness of the kind of his greatness, or 
thought of the course he was going to follow. There is no evidence 
that Mary educated Jesus to be a prophet, or inspired him for his 
great work by her personal instructions, — no evidence that there 
was much intellectual sympathy between Jesus and his mother; 
else we should hear more about her, see him more with her, and have 

some notice of his filial intercourse. His answer to her at Cana does 
~ not indicate any close affinity of soul, or that he was much accus- 
tomed to confer with her about Divine things. We would fain have 
this otherwise, but we cannot, unless we alter the record. We would 
fain see in this union of mother and son an instance of exalted spir- 
itual society, but we cannot, without varying the facts and inventing 
other facts. As it is, however, the lack of such union assists to make 
the character of Jesus more peculiar and divine. 

Mary does not seem among her neighbors to have gained any 
reputation for force of character. There was nothing to make out 
her son as likely to have more wisdom and power than any other. 
His own countrymen, when they heard him in the synagogue, were 
amazed that he could so talk and so act, — he, the carpenter, the son 
of Mary, and brother of James and the rest. They did not know 
any advantage which his parentage gave him over others. That 
Mary was pious there can be no doubt, for her song in the house of 
Elizabeth is full of religious rapture, and she was faithful to fulfil 
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the requirements of the law in feastings and fastings. Jesus may 
have seen in her the example of simple and sincere and habitual 
prayerfulness, and may have heard from her the songs of his people. 
But she does not seem to have been noted among those of her so- 
ciety as a woman of any special force, —to have gained, even with 
the consciousness that she was the mother of Messiah, any command- 
ing position. Such a woman as Rebecca, or Rachel, or the mother 
of Zebedee’s children, would have acquired an influence among her 
companions adequate to such high promise, — would have been rec- 
ognized as an uncommon person. Mary does not seem to have 
gained, even if she sought, this fame; she seems to have been to 
her friends only the wife of Joseph the carpenter. 

Yet there are indications in the record of a certain thoughtfulness, 
of a meditative temper, in the account of the mother of Jesus. We 
read that, while the rest at Bethlehem wondered at the things which 
the shepherds told, Mary kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart; that she meditated, too, the sayings of the boy as he re- 
turned with her from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. It is probable that 
she thought more than she dared to express, — that she mused upon 
the wonders she was unable to comprehend. It may be that Jesus 
drew from her his own temper of prayerful reflection, the temper 
which led him frequently into solitude and into almost mystical utter- 
ance. There are many sweet and beautiful natures which make up 
for a possible lack of force by a deeper spiritual introversion ; whose 
power, not able to act upon the world without, is turned more in- 
tensely upon the world within; who seem to be of little practical 
account, yet to have large society with God and his angels. Perhaps 
Mary was of that number whose walk, humble among men, is very 
close with God, — whose lips are not eloquent in discourse, but whose 
eyes are radiant with spiritual light, — natures which seem to rest in 
religion and be content, turning over in strange musing the appear- 
ances of God in the world, but never wishing to get out of this 
charmed circle. Our impression of Mary is that of a religious 
quietist, — one who might choose a convent life and be happy in it, 
might ask for no higher blessing than to think and pray.. We must 
allow, however, that the basis in Scripture for this belief is not broad 
enough to justify it as a positive statement. 

Mary was a true woman, again, we may say, in her deep and un- 
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questioning faith. There is no hint at any scepticism, though her 
confidence had to anticipate long the wonderful works of her son. 
She believed, before he had begun to work miracles, that he was 
able to work them; and she had faith, even though he might seem to 
deny her request, that he would not fail in the emergency. Her 
faith, too, survived her broken affection; and when death had rudely 
torn away her beloved one, and the last and final parting had come, 
she still believed. She, not chosen as an Apostle, was a faithful dis- 
ciple. There are those whose faith needs not to prove itself in action, 
but nevertheless is strengthened by suffering; who believe beyond 
use and service more and more as the reasons for faith seem to be 
removed. ‘There are lives which seem, as the occasions of labor and 
affection are taken from them one after another, to be resolved into 
this one residue of faith, in which trust seemed to be the only thing 
remaining. You may read on the brow of the aged widow, whose 
children are no more in the house, these words distinct: “ Lord, I 
believe,” — “ Though thou slayest, still I trust.” A strong man who 
has labored long and earnestly, who has made proselytes near and 
far and done all the work of an evangelist, may fall into scepticism 
in spite of his success, and mourn with the preacher that it is all 
vanity, and that he has spent his strength for naught. But a nature 
like that of Mary is subject to no such disaster. 

This half-conjectural account is all that the Scripture has to give 
of Mary of Nazareth. Is it not strange that there is so little? Is 
it not strange that no practical lesson can be drawn from her life 
who is to the Christian world more than any created being, we might 
almost say more than God? Is it not sad, some will ask, that she 
who, in the elder Church, is the greatest of all saints, should to us, 
Bible Christians, be the least of all holy women, — that we should not, 
with the martyrs and the saints, be able to chant our “Ave Maria”? 
There are Protestants who have wished that this help to sentimental 
piety might be added to our rational religion, that we might introduce 
the worship of the Virgin in modified form to help out the barren- 
ness of our cold creeds and ritual. But this feeling is very mistaken. 
For the worship of the Virgin is only a poor substitute for the recog- 
nition and friendship of a living Saviour. Who that has Jesus needs 
Mary? Who that has the intercession of Jesus — representing to 
him the whole of the Divine life and the best of human life, all that 
God is and all that man ought to be, the graces passive and the vir- 
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tues active— would be content with the poor measure of all that 
even piety has attached to the character of the Virgin? What has 
fiction invented for her that fact has not proved for him? Her 
Assumption is a poetic fancy; his Transfiguration is a fact. Her 
Coronation is a subject for art; but his Resurrection has brought 
life and immortality to light. Her glory is a derived glory; she 
gained it from her child. His glory is his own; no mortal gave it 
to him, but he gives it to all men. 

All the service which the worship of Mary has done to art, all the 
charm which it has lent to worship, all the sentimental meanings 
which have been attached to it by poets, cannot weigh against the 
fearful superstition it has fostered. Some have attempted to show 
that the recent decree concerning Mary’s sinlessness was a step in 
the progress of faith; that it prepares for the reversion of Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of original sin; that what is said to be true of Mary 
will soon be said to be true of all. There is slight reason for that 
view. The new dogma is rather a fatal eclipse of the humanity of 
Christ, a final decree that Mary shall stand in the stead of Christ. 
The adoration of the Virgin came into the Church through the mis- 
take which set the man Christ out of it, introduced confusion into his 
nature, and compelled Christians, believing him to be God, to sepa- 
rate him from their fellowship. A mediator the Church must have ; 
not, indeed, to make known their wants and to bear their prayers, 
but to manifest for them in the flesh the divine life. Let us beware 
how, by any metaphysical theories, we lose the humanity of Christ, 
our brother as he is our Saviour. If we lose this, then either our 
religion will become a cold, hard creed, without soul or beauty, like 
the formulas of Calvin, or we shall be driven to that childish, weak, 
and fearful superstition which makes men devotees to the Virgin’s 
shrine. A faith which keeps the historical Christ may be as warm 
as the warmest, yet not with the fervor of any falsehood. 


THE COPPERHEADS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
Berkshire Hills, July, 1863. 
My Dear E.:— Here among the eagle-nests of the Switzerland 
of Massachusetts you would naturally expect to find only the love of 
liberty. If so, you are mistaken. This town where I am now writ- 
ing is the strongest hold of Copperheadism in Massachusetts. At 
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least, I hope there are none worse. There are secret organizations, I 
am told, ramifying into neighboring towns. Boxes of pistols, it is 
said, come here to their order. Threats of shooting the enrolling 
officers, and of resisting the execution of the draft, are defiantly 
made. “ Why don’t you have the militia armed, drilled, and ready ?” 
I asked. Answer, “ Because the militia would include so many of 
these secret traitors.” Nevertheless, it is amazing that not only 
Massachusetts, but all the loyal States, should neglect to have the 
militia enrolled and drilled and ready for all emergencies. As it is, 
the traitors are getting the start, and the ground under our feet is 
being honeycombed and mined ready for explosion,—to what 
extent, these villains, with Satan for their prime-minister, can tell. It 
is easy enough to mark one of these fellows. They have a sinister, 
snaky look, talk jeeringly of the “niggers,” denounce the government 
and the war, look sullen and sneakish when they hear an outburst of 
patriotism from a loyal heart, perhaps hang round and listen to report 
what they hear to their secret conclaves. In this town, with a popu- 
lation of sixteen hundred, some estimate the number of these con- 
spirators as high as two hundred, — an exaggeration we may hope. 
Good people express the fear that free, loyal speech here, from the 
pulpit or in public places, may soon be at the peril of life. Depend 
upon it, the outbreak in New York was only one demonstration of a 
widely extended organization plotting in secret all over the country. 
One thing only will defeat them and set them high in the pillories of 
eternal shame, and that is the speedy success of the Union arms. If 
the government does not have victory very soon, and organize it, 
they will have more to fear from the elections of 1864 than they ever 
had from the rebel armies. But thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory. Thus far he has made the blunders of the government 
redound to the cause of freedom and humanity, and he will not aban- 
don it. The four millions of human beings who have been made 
the football of our degraded politics are emerging to their human 
inheritance, and unless they have it we may cry Peace! peace! but 
peace will never come. 

These hills are in all their summer glory. The crops are even in 
advance of those of the Middlesex farms. I have been preaching all 
day for the Orthodox minister. He invited me to his pulpit with so 
much hearty good-will that I was ashamed to decline, especially as 
he was suffering from ill-health ; though, to tell the truth, a sermon 
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prepared for the meridian of Boston is out of place here on the 
bluffs of Berkshire in its methods and illustrations, — albeit the sub- 
stance and marrow of the Gospel are everywhere the same. 8. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT UNION COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


Given’s Hotel, Schenectady, July 20, 1863. 

My Dear E:— It is Commencement week here, and “ Given’s ” 
is the coffee-house headquarters, where graduates and undergradu- 
ates largely congregate. It rains in floods, and the only exercise I 
have witnessed thus far is the performance upon Spanish cigars. 
Fronting the hotel is a long piazza, supplied with arm-chairs, and 
along the whole length the performers sit with their feet upon the 
railing, about as near upon a level with their heads as may conven- 
iently be, and involve themselves in curves of fumigation and philos- 
ophy. Nearly every student has this part to act. I can always 
distinguish a Freshman from a Senior or a graduate, by the way he 
wields his cigar and puffs it. The Freshman looks a little foolish, as 
if conscious of aping somebody ; tries to spit when he has nothing to 
eject, like a man who talks when he has nothing to say; spits prema- 
turely, and makes a failure; in fact, gives out his opinion with the 
smoke-wreaths, as if conscious that it was alla sham. Seniors have 
attained to a kind of spontaneity, or have learned to conceal the 
conceit of philosophical manhood, which I take to be the hidden 
principle of juvenile fumigations. 

Evening. — An oration and poem before the literary societies. 
The oration was by Professor R. D. Hitchcock, of New York. He 
is a man of fine nervous organization, with an intellectual face, well 
furrowed with thought. He spoke of the elements of our nationality, 
analyzed the French, Swedish, Dutch, Celtic, English, and German 
elements, and described them. ‘The oration was exceedingly rich in 
historical illustration, had a philosophical breadth and depth rarely 
found on these occasions, and chained the attention of the audience 
an hour and a half. He left out the African element, however, —a 
mighty gap in any adequate summing up of American nationality. 

Wednesday Morning. — The skies are clear again, the air is fresh 
and balmy, and this old Dutch city is alive with students and the 
graduates of Union gathering from far and near. The Colleges stand 
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on an eminence just out of the city, and the College grounds, embra- 
cing hundreds of acres, slope down towards the Mohawk, clothed in 
the richest green. Nothing could be more charming. 8. 


PEACE MEASURES. 


Soame Jenyns has somewhere derided the notion of demolish- 
ing fortifications with logic, or stopping cannon-balls with syllogisms. 
This, however, is what Ex-President Pierce very seriously recom- 
mends. He proposes to oppose moral force to the batteries of the 
rebels now turned against the life of the Republic. This proposition 
was made on the Fourth of July, while Pennsylvania was invaded, 
Washington threatened with pillage, and Cincinnati with fire. It 
was recommended by a man under whose administration, with Jeffer- 
son Davis for his prime minister, fire and slaughter were sent into 
Kansas, its towns sacked, and its unoffending citizens murdered. 
Suppose, however, the moral force does not prove effectual. What 
then? Suppose after Sumter had fallen, and the cannon had gaped 
upon Washington, — for this was the programme of the traitors, —and 
the shells were screaming over the Capitol, General Scott had ordered 
all his guns to be spiked, and Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward had 
planted the best syllogisms they had upon Arlington Heights; and 
suppose, nevertheless, these syllogisms were blown into shreds by the 
rebel cannon, the government destroyed, and given up to the traitors. 
What then? It is interesting to know what the Peace-men would 
recommend as the next step. The Ex-President describes it thus 
luminously : — 

“Then you shall take care of yourselves, with or without arms, 
with or without leaders. We will at least, in the effort to defend our 
rights as a free people, build up a great mausoleum of hearts, to which 
men who yearn for liberty will in after years, with bowed heads and 
reverently, resort as Christian pilgrims to the sacred shrines of the 
Holy Land.” 

If the “great mausoleum” would be resorted to by any who 
“yearned for liberty,” for any other purpose but to pour contempt 
and execration upon the memory of the poltroons and cowards who 
had betrayed the cause of mankind to the most obscene of all the 
despotisms of the earth, then it would be when human nature had 
undergone a radical change, and men like Ex-Presidents had ceased 
to be men. S. 
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SONG SNATCHES. 


Orpueus C. Kerr has written nothing else that rivals in quaint- 
ness and tenderness the following description of a domestic scene in 


Saxon life. 
ALONE. 


TuREE stalwart sons old Sweyn, the Saxon, had, 
Brave, hardy lads for battle or the chase ; 

And though, like peasant, barbarously clad, 
Each wore the Nameless Noble in his face ; 

One o’er another rose their heads, in tiers, 

Steps from their father’s honorable years. 


One night, in autumn, sat they round the fire, 
In the rude cabin bountiful of home, 

Mild by the reverence due from child to sire, 
Bold in the manhood unto mast’ry come, 

Working their tasks o’er huntsman’s forest-gear, 

Loos’ning the bow, and sharpening the spear. 


Lost in his thoughts, old Sweyn, the Saxon, stood, 
Leaning in silence ’gainst the chimney-stone ; 
Staring, unconscious, at the blazing wood, 
Steeped in the mood of mind he oft had known ; 
As an old tree, whose stoutest branches shake, 
Scarce from their vigor sign of life will take. 


Athol, the bearded, with his bow had done; 
Alfred, the nimble, laid his spear aside ; 
Edric, the fairest, tiring of his fun, 
Left the old hound to slumber on his hide ; 
Yet was their sire like one whose features seem 
Shaded by sleep, and all their light a dream. 


Bold in the favor of the eldest-born, 
Athol for both his younger brothers spoke : 


“ Father, the fox is prowling in the corn, 

And hear the night-owl hooting from the oak ; 
Let us to couch.” But Sweyn had raised his head, 
And thus, unwitting what had passed, he said: — 


“ See, from my breast I draw this chain of gold,” — 
Fair in the firelight royally it shone ; 

“ This for his honor that shall best unfold 
Who, of all creatures, is the most alone; 

Take him from palace, monast’ry, or cot, 

Loving, unloved, forgetting or forgot.” 
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Then Athol spoke, with thoughtful tone and look : — 
‘“‘ He is the loneliest, most alone of all, 

Who, in a skiff to the mid-seas forsook, 
Finds not an echo, even, to his call ; 

If echo lived, not all alone were he; 

But there ’s no echo on the solemn sea!” 


And Alfred next :— “ But lonelier, brother, far, 
The wretch that flees a just avenging rod ; 
To him all scenes are wastes, — a foe the star; 
All earth he’s lost, yet knows no heaven, no God. 
Most lonely he, who, making man his foe, 
Unto man’s Maker dareth not to go!” 


Thus spoke the lads, with wit beyond their years ; 
And yet the old man held his beard and sighed, 
As one who gains the form his wishing wears, 
But wishes still a something most denied ; 
Upon his youngest eager looks he turned, 
And Edric’s cheek with grace ingenuous burned. 


“T think, my father,” — and his tones were low, — 
“ That lonelier yet, and most alone, is he 

Scarce taught, tho’ crowds are leading, where to go, 
And, one face missing, can no other see; 

Though all the Norman court around him moves, 

He is alone, apart from her he loves.” 


A hush fell on them. Then, with loving air, 
And all the touching romance of the old, 
The hoary father kissed young Edric’s hair, 
And o’er his shoulders threw the chain of gold ; 
Then fell upon his darling’s neck and cried, 
‘ T have been lonely since thy mother died.” 


THE GOSPEL CHURCH. 


As the wayfaring man or woman passes through the beautiful 
suburb called Longwood, between Boston and Old Brookline, he will 
see, if he does not go by, a house of worship, built of stone, solid and 
plain and comely, not far from the Chapel Station on the Brookline 
Railroad. It is “The Gospel Church.” It is one of the signs of the 
times. Projected and carried to its completion by a gentleman 
whose ecclesiastical home is the Protestant Episcopal Church, it is 
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one of the most individual of the individualities of the day, having a 
way of its own in all things. We wish that we had space to give 
some account of the noble design of this Church, and of the organiza- 
tion of which it is the first fruit; but we can only present such hints 
as are contained in the accompanying circular, which, as requested, 
we gladly transfer to our pages. The Book of Worship will be 
found at the bookstore of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. We wish that 
we could believe in the ways and means of “The Gospel Church,” 
as earnestly as we believe in the end; but we cannot think that there 
is the shadow of a hope that Trinitarians and Unitarians, not to speak 
of Calvinists and Arminians, will so be brought together. For the 
purposes of a neighborhood house of worship, it seems to us that the 
English Book of Common Prayer would have been far more ser- 
viceable than the order of services which has been provided to meet 
the occasion. The officiating clergyman being allowed to leave out 
what he pleases, and being restricted only as to additions, the Book 
of Common Prayer could easily be made to serve, and contains very 
much less that the present writer would scruple to read, than the 
“ Liturgy for the Gospel Church.” The absence of a dozen lines or 
so would make it just what we should want, whilst many of the 
officiating clergymen would wish to use the whole. We shall watch 
the experiment of the congregation with more interest than we shall 
be able to feel in reading the treatises,— having for some time 
learned to regard the doctrine of the Godhead as a transcendent and 
mysterious matter, and being content to accept reverently so much of 
' the mystery as comes into the light of life through Christ and the 
Spirit which he has given to his Church. We gladly present the Cir- 
cular to our readers. E. 


NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN. 


THE following synopsis of a treatise on the Gospet Cuurcn, 
with remarks on a Union of Churches in the Spirit of Charity, based 
on the ritual of the Christian Liturgy, is respectfully offered to the - 
religious meditations of our distinguished clergy and literary men, to 
be carefully examined by them; and if found acceptable, and any 
are so disposed, that then their conclusions and theories be written 
out in accordance with their individual convictions, and for the pur- 
pose of publication, as follows, viz. : — 

Each treatise is to be so adjusted as to be comprised in an octavo 
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volume of not more than four hundred pages, nor less than three 
hundred and fifty ; and the several manuscripts, on or before the 1st 
of January next, are to be enclosed to the undersigned in a sealed 
packet, with an appropriate motto or private mark, to be examined 
by an Executive Committee appointed from among the members of 
the American Unitarian Association. And the said Commit- 
tee so constituted shall, after examination and approval, select, from 
among the best and ablest treatises offered, such one of them as they 
shall judge worthy of publication; and, upon such judgment, the 
undersigned will advance five hundred dollars towards the publica- 
tion of one thousand copies of it, under their direction. 

The edition to be the joint property of the successful writer and 
the undersigned publishers, after the payment of the expenses of 
publication exceeding the above sum. This payment to be made 
from the first sales of the book. 

The treatises not accepted will be returned to their respective 
owners, on presentation of their duplicate mottoes or private marks, 
if made within three months after the publication of the book. 


WALKER, WISE, & CO. 
Boston, March, 1868. 


THE GOSPEL CHURCH, 


WITH REMARKS ON A UNION OF CHURCHES IN THE SPIRIT OF CHARITY. 


I. An examination of the Christian faith and Christian doctrine 
contained in the summary of the Christian Liturgy and the common 
prayers of the Gospel Church. 

II. An examination of the Christian articles of the Church, the 
Litany, and the Eucharist; with a full examination and explanation 
of the words Adyos, Zon, and Tvedya, as used therein. 

III. The true signification of the Gospel Trinity, and its accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures and the Unity of God. 

IV. A dissertation on the qualities and attributes of Almighty 
God, the great Spirit of the universe ; without body, parts, or pas- 
sions; benevolent and just; around whom circle a thousand brilliant 
worlds, governed by one law, and guided by one will; the noblest 
worship of enlightened man. 

V. The conclusion, showing that, from such a distribution of 
heavenly power and action, and that Adyos is the Being to whom our 
Saviour referred in all cases; to whom he addressed his prayers, and 
taught us to look up to and adore as our Father in heaven; with the 
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declaration of the orthodoxy of the Gospel Trinity and the Unity of 
God, — important results must arise, which will tend greatly to re- 
move the doubts and difficulties of honest Christians, perplexed as 
they are by the holy writings offered to them in the Old and New 
Testaments, interpreted by the contradictory dogmas of churches and 
sects; and enable them humbly and conscientiously to worship God 
in unity of spirit and righfeousness of life; and thus, under the 
sanction of “the Union of Churches in the Spirit of Charity,” per- 
manently lay the first corner-stone of the true Apostolic and Univer- 
sal Church of Christ. 

VI. Remarks on the importance and necessity of such a Union of 
Churches as is proposed, to strengthen and extend the vital interests 
of religion. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George the Third. 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, 
C.B. In Two Volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 
New York: O. S. Felt. 1863.— In these days of exorbitant ex- 
change it is an especially valuable service which our American pub- 
lishers render in laying before us choice editions of English books, 
and when the selection is so judicious as in this instance, the reader 
can hardly be thankful enough. English history is ours. We shall 


quarrel more or less, perhaps even to the extent of blows, with the 
mother country, but the tide of civilization is one and the same for 
England and America, and in all that relates to the progress of Eng- 
lish thought and life we are deeply concerned. 

Mr. May’s work is well done, and he has filled a wide gap in the 
story of modern society. The reader will turn with especial interest 
to the closing chapter, and will find much to encourage him. E. 


Historical Sketch of the Twelfth Congregational Society in Boston. 
By Lewis G. Pray. Published by the Committee of the Society. 
Boston. 1863. — There are many persons, old and young, to whom 
this little volume will be a classic. Evidently a labor of piety and 
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love, it is well and faithfully done, and, what is worth not a little, is a 
cheerful record of a parochial life, which many would only have 
lamented over as short and disappointing. Not so Mr. Pray. He 
thinks that the congregation in Chambers Street had a place to fill 
and filled it, —a work to do and did it, — and that when there was 
neither place nor work any more, the end, like the beginning, came 
in due time, and was accepted with grace and dignity. It is a good 
lesson to those persons who seem to identify the rise and decline of 
the Church of Christ with the overflowing attendance or meagre 
company in a particular house of worship. E. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Nation’s Inquiry. A Discourse delivered in the Chesa- 
peake General Hospital, near Fort Monroe, Virginia, on the Day of 
the National Fast, April 30th, 1863. By James Marswaty. — 
The soldiers who heard this sermon, and who appreciate very highly 
their excellent Chaplain, published the good word at their own 
expense, contributing the needful amount in little sums from their 
scanty stock. It was well spoken by the preacher; it was well 
done by the hearers; and we are glad that so living and faithful a 
laborer is to have, through the liberality of certain gentlemen in 
Boston, a chapel for his religious services. A portable building 
(portable beyond even the conception of that great admirer of this 
kind of property, Mr. Wemmick) will soon be on its way to him, and 
we hope that so he will be greatly aided in his work. E. 


Conditions of Peace. A Discourse delivered in the West Church, 
in Memory of Davip Krupatt Hosart, June 14, 1863. By C. A. 
Barro.. — Another of Dr. Bartol’s admirable contributions to the 
sacred literature of the hour. No man has spoken more wisely or 
more touchingly and tenderly than the minister of the West Church 
upon the things which in this day concern our peace. E. 





